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This report Ttakes'-a picture" 6f federally 
assisted -erhployn^jerff and training prog'rams in 
the Tidewater, Virgiifia, area during fiscal year 

(^0 found 44 ^pgrams with similar goals 
Jff^mptmg to as'sisr^/irtually the same people. ^ 
Thjgse wpre autferized through 16 separate 
legi$Jative\ authorities/ creating a maze ofr 
funding and aj&tvlbistrative channels. 

The report 
the, Direc 

cpnsolidan53|fi )pf^pft>grams, where feasible, 
and take'^l^ps to** aohieve ^jore -ef/ective 
coordination. ■ ^ 
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To the President of the SenaXd^ and the ^ / 
Speaker of the House of RepMsentatives ^ . 

, . ■ . . \ \ . ■ 4 \ ' ' 

Thils report describes 4,4 federally assisted Employment 
and training programs administered by five federal depart- 
ments r three independent Federal agencies, and a .Federal 
Regional Council. Questions concerning why So man?i^ programs 
curfe available to. the same general universe of people, how 
such multiple efforts are coordinated to prevent Q^terlap and 
duplication among, programs ^and whether these progr^s .are 
meeting the needs of their clients ar^d of .^ploy^j?^_-prompted 
our review. The report contains recommendations thiat call 
for a more^ streaml^ined and coordinated empl^byment ,an^ traiivr 
ing ^^livery system. * / ^ 



We are sending copies^ of this report to the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget and^to Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for programs described in this 
report. 



Comptfoller General 
of the United States 
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REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



^EBERAIrLY-ASSISTBD-EMELOYMENT- 
AND TRAINING: A MYRIAD OF v\ 
PROGRAMS SHOULD-jPE SIMPLIFIED 



D I G a S T > 

M» — ^» ^» , 

The Federal Government f undsXa complex and 
increasing network of employment and train- 
ing programs: In'fiscal year 1977, Federal 
s|>ehding for sufch programs ^mounted to over 
$9 billion . M6st of these programs are 
aimed at the^ saite people- — the disadvantaged 
ox unemploye<3r ' 



* Because^ S9 many programs are attempting to 
aid the same people, GAO wanted €o find out 
hqii such multiple efforts are coordinated 
and whether they are meeting the' needs of 
tliose people Shd of employers. 

This report examines- Federal employment 
training programs in the Tidewater, Vii 
area-^a well-defined and^appropriateJUj^ 
area. Located in the sdutheaStern part of 
the State, it inClydes Isle of Wight and 
Southampbpn counties and sCx cities: 
Chesap^^ake, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
-Suffolk, and Virginia Beach. ^ 

Tidewater is essentially one integrated 
' economic and social 4anit in that virtually ^ 
ail of its populatiqn is included in aP 
designated standard metropolitan statistical 
area. Its unemployment rates generally have 
been btelow national rates.^ It is.^lso 
similar to the" Ns^tion as a whole in business . 
activities, Such as construction^ trade, and 
services. ^ • . ^ . 

Federal employment and training programs use 
many diff>s^rent approaches— public serVice • 
employment, institutional traini,hg, on-the-job 
training, vocational rehabilitation, work 
experience, and job placement assistance. 

?he^ ef f^ebtiveness of Federal efforts to make ' 
peopl^ employable and place them in permanent 
unsubsidi^^^d jobs is impeded by a number of 



TMf Sh#aL U0on removal, thr report ^ 
covtr date should be note^ hereo'* ' ' 



•on. 
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-Droblems. These problems, whtch involve 
program ptoliferation and coordination, have < 
»n reported as national concerns by the 
Ailviaory Commission on* Intergovernmental 
Relations, the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy, and the Commission on Federal 
Paperwork. 

Since local areal. receive ^Federal assistance 
to operate most employment and training pro- 
grams identified in this report, .the condi- 
tions described may be representative o^ 
what. is happening- in other metropolitan \ 
areas in the Nation. 

•* ' ' ' • ■ ■ . . 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING " > 
REFORMS IN 1973 ^ ^ .. 

• Over 5 years ago, the Congress took action ^ 
to address the complex Federal system of 
'employment and training programs funded 
under separate legislative authorities and 

. aimed at specific client groups. Serious 
problems vere '.noted' then m the multiplicity 
of programs and excessive duplication m 
employment' andjbraining services. 

TO reform the Nation's employment ^and train- 
^ing system, the Congress passed the Compje- 
•henaive Employment and Training Act of ^la/^. 
The*ilct*was a significant step in that it 
consortdated 17 separate Federal employment 
and tr^itning' programs and* remains the ma^or 
Federal effort fbr providing employment and 
training services. Also, it gave Sftate and 
local authorities a greater role in planning 
and managing programs and channels fost of 
its program funds through local administering 
agencies. Instead of the Dep^artment^of Labor 
operating employment and .training prd^rams 
through almost 10,0.00 grants to and Contracts 
with pubtic and private organization*, grants 
are awarded to some i450 prime^ sponsox^s— 
generally State or local govern^nts. 
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INCREASING NUMBEl^ OF 

EMPLOYMENT ANt) TRAINING - 

PROGRAMS / _ 

I* fisjgal ye^r 1977; a total ^of 44 " federally 
a^l^i|ked' eimployment and training programs - 
wer^ <^ the Tidewater area. Itie 

maj^ ?Pederai effort was funded under the "\ 
Conljp'ehensive Employment and-Training Act., 
Mo^ of t^ej^Fed^ral assistance funds to the 
area wete cnanneled through on^ local 
administering, agency. .Tlrat agency had 
direct' iregponsibility fo;r administering * - 
only fijwRkrograms but received almost two- 
third§.^y the $^24.2 million in Federal 
assistance-. funds for the area . ' , r 

Collectiv^fty^ federally assisted programs 
servecl- at least 70^ 604,4participants in the 
area» One program served 'only 2 partici- ' 
pants while another -c^ved about Sj^ySOO. 
TJhe programs involved 5 Federal departments, 
3 independent Fede^-al agencies; 1 Federal 
Regional CouriCll, 26 national organizations 
or State agencies # and more than 50 local 
administering agencies. (See p^. 13 to 15.) 

Tl>e 44 Tidewater programs represent 16 
separate leg islati ve^ authorities . Ihlr teen 
irograms are based on specific legislative 
[l.ovisions^ whereas the remaining 31 stem 
^.bm the authority vested in Federal and 
^te agencies to establish discretionary 
cal »progr,ams. The result is a vast network 
vSpdcial emphasis program categories 
'^characterized by r "" 



^ / 



-programs with similar goals and target 
groups of unemployed and disadvantaged 
people, . 

-Federj^l moneys th^t falloV a"^var>ety of 
administrative channels before) reaching 
the people to be served , arid ' 

a complex ^afid confusing apprcfadh to 
helping irTdividuals obtain training or 
become gainfully- employed. 
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The Federal Qpverriinent»has been Very respon- 
aiv^.,™^ employment and 'training problems 
but^teWds' to respond to such problems' by 
creating ae^rate\programs. The maze of 
prdgrams callis attention to the need to 
streamPine -the federally assisted employment 
and training system. (See chart, on p. 17.-) 
Wh,ile the large number and variety" of 
proarams tend to insure that a program is 
availably to, m«?et a ^^ief in6d need, problems 
occur when. State and local governm;ents have 
to aclminister many -programs to meet those 
needs. (See pp.'^lS, 17, and 20.) , 

DIFFICULTIES lU COORDINATION,. • 
PIANNING, AND EVALUATION 

The increase in employment and. training pro- 
grams intensifies the need for coordinated 
planning at all levels— Federal, State, and 
local. Although' some coordinaj;ion was 
taking placfe, no Federal, State, or local 
organization was responsible for coordinating 
all- the programs. (See pp. 22 and 25.) 

Legislation related to employment and train- 
ini^ programs in the Tid^watfer arta reveals^ 
a' wide rfefi^e of cobfdinatiojrv requirements. | 
The laws jiflry fran itiaking no mention of^ 
ccJ&rdinafHfc to»givi{ig broad, blanket si^ate- 
meiits thirco6raina|3.bn to the extent possible 
or feasifc is rey?ulred. 'This lafckof speci- 
ficity meide^it- ^f ficult to- determine whether. 
Tidewater dtfea jptogiam agent^ were fulfilling 
coo rd i na t io^.j::^ u i r eme n ts . 

The COippreh^sjive En^loyraent and Training 
Act of 1973 g^ve States an important '*«^e 
in administering "employment and trainin^^ 
programs. It provided 'a strong potential 
at the State nevel- for minimizing ^the effects 
of proliferation of such programs.^ Amendments 
to - thek^ct in -d978 created an even stronger 
t>otentTSl to minimize prol i f era tim effects, 
butSiuthority still ctoes not existlto modify . 
'prpgram operations to effectively fcaordinate 
all efforts. (Set pp. 24 and 27.) 

. • . • ^ • ^ « \ 
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jPurthermore^ effective ccx:)rdination would 



"existence vqf programs. No central source of 
infdnnatipn'was available on federally assisted^ 
^ployment arid training programs ii^.the . ^ 
iidewater area.>< It appears that progranv-^ " 
agents administer programs without fulli knpwl- ^ 
M edge of what others are doing. (See pp. 28 i 
and 29. ) " . r K 

Evaluations of the ^verall ef f ectixi^eness of ' 
programs a^ their economic impact would be 
diff icjilt / if^ not impossible^ due to the ^ 
lack of .good data on the locaj. labor-market. ^ 
RkLiable data pn.. specific skill needs or 
ch^ges in needs of area eniployers ^nd; 
ur5»ploye^ were not available. Also, required 
reports on program results generally did ^ 
>not permit evaluation of indj v Igiia 1 ^rog ram 
;effectiveriess . (See pip. 29 andV82."J" v 

GAO believes, the key to improved admmistra- 
ition is* consolidation of similar programs > 
and a more .stream/iined employment and training 
delivery syst^jp^ This would help ^centralize 
manageflfent control and provide a balanced 
rfpproach^ thus facilitating managers' ^. 
evaluation of pro-am results. y , | 

EMPLOYERS' EXPERlEWCg ' WITfi^ / ' * 

* EMPLOYMENT AND TRAyJlMG^^OGRAMS ( ' 

One of the most^ important tests o^the 
programs'/ effectiveness is whethef^articir*^ 
pants actually obtain and keep jobs. To 
obtain information on. this, GAO sent a 
questionnaire to a^sample^of Tidewater 
employers. The results sl^j^ed that ^v,^ 

'•jr-f^ employers had' hired employees in v^'X 
-\ the past 3 years frdm federally assisted ^ \ 
y ergploym^nt^ and , training progr^ and 

o ■ ■ ' 

, — €he/job retention rate was 22.3 percent 
f orthosis hired* from the programs and 

o .sjrill with the employer of original 
placement. 



Employers' rated abilities and work, ofiparti- 
cipants a's adequate pr better much ) 
frequently' than as 'inadequate. (See pp'. 3^ 

to 36.) - " ■ - 
Responses to GAO questionnaires' also indicated 
that 

—walk-in applicants . and. classified ads 
were the two most frequently used ways 
employers obtained employees , 

.■t-almos§; half of the employers hafl never 

been contacted by job .developers or , 
■ placement speciali^s, and 

— job develbp^rs .and placement specialists 
tend«d ,to concentrate their. efforts on 
Tidewater's larg'er employers . ; ' / * 

Employers whb had h.yed participants from 
tbe employment and training programs had a 
greater tendency to use job developers or 
placement specialists when hiring employees. . 
anployeirs wKb had not hired program parti- 
xriipaht^ <5ited no ijeferr^ Is by psogram agents 
and no '.applications from pa^rtici^ants as the ' 
.mSrjor reasons. (See ppt 33, ^3,5^, and , 37.) < 

' ' ■' • .' i ■ 

RtjCOMMENDATIONS ... 

*The Direjy^or, Office of Man^ment and > , 
Budge.t,, pith the assistance o^ t;he Secretary 
^ oft Labor \ should ^ -« * 

— explore^»ays to streamline the employment , 
and trainitog system /'including, consolidation. 
' df programSi where feasible and 

' w \ ■ 

— ftubmit iJropdsed legislation' tp the Congress 
; K>r program Consolidation where necessary. 

in the interife, the Director should. emphasize 
to. Federal, State, and Ibcal agencies adminis- 
teriiig employment and training programs, the 
neetoo coordinate th^ planning and operation 
of ill such programs*; • . ' 
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Congress should - . 

. t;. ^ .1;. .: ^'-^^ : — ^ rr'~r-r^-— ^ — ~ 

.^on the basis of ,,.*he^exeeutiye braAch's-* ^ 
pifoposals^ regarding pr'ogram cohsoridatiorw 
• amend ertplp^^ent*". and training l^gislatiofft 
•V to V reduce the number of separate programs 

. . . ' ^ ^"^ ' . ^ ' 

-^in amending ' employment ari<| ifraiiiing 
-legislation^ ensure^that appropriate 
organizational* arBaagemen*ts. are mandated 
to improve coorrdination/and integration 
of federally assisted , emproym.ent And \ 
training programs, '(iee p.. 40.) ^ ' 



AGENCY COMMENTS 
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Olie Office of Managemenjf, and Budget expressed 
; concern that GAOsJs f indings^and recoram^nda- • 
tions are t<5b geirorar. ) 

^ The Department of LabOT^ comment reinforce 
.G^O'js fihdings^^ and tabor agreed to cooperate 
1 with the Office of Management and Budget in 
u any efforts to ex|E>lbre ways tojstreamlxne 
\:::?the emploj^ent and training system. f - 

' La|)or and the Vlrgiriia/^Governor's Manpower 
Services Council said that before GAO . 

^ r^ommends legislative* chang^i^ it would 
seem alp^bpriate to Wai^ and see what \^ 
effect/ the recently ehacted coordination 
tfequirfements in the Comprehensi^^^e Employment 

" and Training Amendments of. 1978 will hav^. - 
GAO disagrees. Given the ^heer* number aiM 
varietv of programs, effective coordination . 
is still difficult at best. - The*|key^to' 
significantly improv^ program administration 
is fewer' programs and a more streamlined 
employment and training system. (See p. 401) 
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^ , CHAPTER 1 

I INTRODUCTION 

r ^ The Federal Government has devised ma^ny varied pr,ograms 
to helR alleviate the problems of unemployment and under- 
eirtployment. -i, In fiscal year 1977, over $9 billion in Federal 
funds were expended for employment and training' programs. 
These programs involve many different apfSroaches — such as 

.public servicfe employment r institutional training, on-the-job 
training, vocational ^.rehabilitation^ work experience, and 
job placement assistance. Some programs provide employment, 
some training, some placement in jobs, and some both training 
and placement. Many of these programs are aimed at specific 
categorical groups of people, but most are aimed at the same j 
general uoiverse — the unemployed and disadvantaged. 

> 

feder^il employment and training progreuns are distin- 
guished from regular educational programs by^heir operating 
characteristics • Generally, they (1) operate outside the 
regular .public education system, (2)' provide skill training 
for nonprofessional jobs, (3) provide services for less than 
1 year, and (4) target on the disadvantaged or unemployed. 

Our review was prompted by questions concerning why so , 
many programs are available to the same general universe of 
people, how such multiple efforts iare coordinated to prevent 
overlap and duplication among programs, and whether these 
programs are meeting the needs of their clients and of em- 
ployers. The area selected was Virginia's Planning District 
XX, referred to as the Tidewater, Virginia, area. 

T I DEW AT efe/. V I RG IN I A 

Tidewater is located in the southeastern part of the 
State on the south side of the Port of Hampton Roads and 
the James River. The area encompasses* 2,018 square miles 
of land, and contains six cities: Chesapeake, Franklin, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth^ Suffolk, and Virginia Beach; and two 
counties: Isle of Wight and Southampton. (See app. ^ 
for a map of the Tidewater area.) The area had an estimated 
combined population of 801,400 according to data projected 
from the 1970 census to July 1, 1974. The per capita income 
for 1974 was $4,984 and total personal income was $3,994.2 
million. In fiscal year 1977, th<j civilian labiJT force 
averaged 308,000. 



A number of factors contributed to selecting* Tidewater 
for evaluation. 




— Tld«wat«r«« unemployment rates have generally been | 
SiiS the nationSl Jatee. (See app. ^^l^r a qraph 
comSferlng unempXcynent in Tidewater to the JiatitA. ) 

-^Tht area is essentially one integrated #onom.lc^aiid 
' 2?ial unit in that virtually all of its population 
J^included in a designated standard metropolitan 
itatiatical area. 

•-The area has experienced generally good economic 
conditions. 

— Civil Uji: employment has not declined in recent years. 

—A number of employment and training programs were 
known to exist in the area. 

— A goodiix of public and private employers is in the 
area, as well as in urban an** rural areas. 

—The industrial breakdown of nonfarm activities Is 
somewhat similar to the Vjation as a whole except 
for three categories— manufacturing , mining, ana 
Government. Tidewater has a lower Pe'^cent of 
SSiSLcturing and mining employment and a higher , 
percent of Government employment.. (See app. III. tor 
comparisons.) j 

ISSUES AND APPROACH 

W# examined the employment and training programs operat- 
ina in the Tidewater area in fiscal year 1977. We believe 

iSJt Si^c^ lical areas receive Fe<'«"l -"^f ^f^f ^^^SifJe! 
aost employment and training programs identified i" this re 
5S!t ?he issues we addressed and the results we obtained 
SSrbe SepreSenta^tve of what is happening in other metro- 
"litan «eas in the Nation. Hhe issues we examined were: , 

—How many federally assisted employment and training 
p^Sgrami are available in the Tidewater area? 

-IS there a central source °f ^"5?"'*^^°" °2 ifiietv 
total number of programs available, (2) the variety 
i of services offered' and (3) the number of people 

actually being served by the programs? 

—Is there a reliable source of information wh^ch 
prpvides data on the supply apd demand for 30D 
skills in the area? 



— I8 there an evaluation of the actual needs of the area 
prior to implementing new programs? 

—Is there gooif coordination be|tw^€n a^l^ ahents to 
prevent- overlap and duplication of effort? 
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— Is it possible to determine the overall effectiveness 
of thesev programs ir 

These issues relate closely to national employment and 
» training program issues on proliferation and coorcfihation - 

r-aised by the Advisory Commission on Intergoverwmehtal Rela- 
^tions^ the National Commission for Manpower Policy^ V^and 
\he Commission on l^ederal Paperwork. Our past studies, in- 

"dicate that thesq* issui^s are not new to employment and 

trainings programs. ^ 

^ -In our^ report summarizing our conclusions and obs^rva- 
tidfis on Federal manpower training programs , we^ointfed o^it 
khat there had been a proliferation of Federal^manpower pro- 
grams and duplicate administrative systems for delivering man- 
power services. 2/ Also^ in our repqrt on the^/ combined im- 
pact of all federally assisted manpower programs in the At- 
lanta, Georgia, area# we pointed out that there were signifi- 
cant differences in the methods used to assesaiipenrollees • ' 
needs and that opportunities existed for improving the de- 
livery of manpower services. 3/ Then, in our report on the 
manpower^ervices for the disadvantaged in the District of 
ColumbiiHk found a maze of local systems for the delivery 
6t simiflBRob training and employment services to the same 
Jroup of District residents. This maze resulted in a complex, 
confusing, and uncoordinated effort to assist clients in be- 
coming gainfully employed. 4/ j 



1/The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 
1978 changed the Commission's name to National Commission 
for Employment Policy. 

2/"Federal Manpower Training Prbgrams — GAO Conclusions 
^ and Observations" (B-146879, Feb. 17, 1972). 

^/"Opportunities for Improving Federally Assisted Manpower 
Programs in the Atlanta, Georgia, Area" (B-146879, 
Jan. 7, 1972). 

4/"Study of Federal Programs for Manpower Services for 

the Disadvantaged in the District of Columbia" (B-146879, ^ 
Jan. 30, 1973). 
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SCOPE OP RBVItW . , ^ 

We p*r£oCTied our fiel^orJc at the followtftg locat'^ons 
during calendar year 1977 t 

• -Employment and Tttining Administration, gePf J^ment of 
> Labor, WwhingtoJF, D.C., and pepartment df Labored 
• regional Office in Philadelphia. ^ 

*— Departmiit of Health, Education, ahd Welfare's 
gional df^ce in' PM-ladelphia. . . , 

—Veterans'^ Adminife*r'atioa' s'regional of f ipe. in Rpinoke? 
Virginia. 



-'-VirqiAia Employment Commission's Head^rters in 
RichmonS and iScal offices in Tidewater, Virginia. 

—Southeastern Tidewater Area Manpower Authority, 

Norfolk, Virginia. 
— Wtheastern Tidewater Opportunity Project, Norfolk, 
yvitgin'iA. ~ C 

-southeastern Virginia Planning District Commissiojr) 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

—Local institutions of postsecondary education. Tide- 
water, Virginia. 

—Governor's Manpower Servi^s Council, Richmond, ' 
• Virginia. . 
—Employment and training delivery agents in the Tide- ^ 
water, Virginia, area. 

Suing ™|![S?ees, and other pertinent information. 

we reviewed applicable legislation, ^regulations^ StWte 

s^e:?ii"2?uiJ^rrn:Jisr^o^?eaTraJ?v.^si'^i^^^^^^^^ 

-iriining programs. These include studies ^y the Advis^. 
cSSiJiSion ^ I-^tergovernmental Relations, the Natio^ 
mission for Man^>ower Policy, and the C&mmission on Feat 
Paperwork. 



wA^tnitid our review to programs that are designed to 
create enployment, alleviate uneroplpyment, or make j)e<>ple 
.acre enployiible^ ' We identified^rograms through (1) contacts 
\»lth variou* officials, (2) the>Catalog pf Fed^eral Dcmest»ic 
A88istano«VA'i3J newspa'pev articles', (4) television l>roadcasts 
and* (5) kn^Xedge^ of staff member^. 




' ' ' ' ■ / CHAPTER 2 • J • • 

■ "N ^* ' OPPORTUNITIES exist' TO STREAMLINE THE 

• ADMI^^ISTRATIO^> OF FEDERALLY^ ASSISTED ^ 

, . • EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINgiG PROGRAM^ • . 

various legislative ^ud^adrainistra'tive' actions have been 
taken over the/'years to develop a coraprehensi;i^e approach,. to 
ptSvide federally assisted employment and training to «nera->- 
ployed and economically disadvantaged persons. 
prehenslve of these. efforts was the enactment of the C6mpre-->. 
henaive Employinent and Training Act (C^TA) ^" Decerober^^va. 
Through CETA an assortment of employment and training gro- 
•grlSs were consolidated. The r^^l^^e .fOpnd \in- Jhe, OJide-^ 
waler, Virg-inia, atea show that^pportunittes ,ekist to furthter 
stfeailine the administration of federally assisted; employ^; V 
^vt and training programs. • x 

r In Tidewater during fiscal year 1977, we identif ieia '44 , 
federally. assisted eiJployment and training programs, ,ZJ O£^ • 
which were authorized by CETA legislation. Mahy of the firo-^ 
aftims have similar goals and virtually the stme. target 
•^ulations and a maze of funding and a*ni"istrative channels 
^ists! A Graphic illustration of federa^^Jy assisted employ^ 
luent and training programs in Tidewater is^resented on 
page 17 with affditionaj. details in api^s^ IV and V. ^ 

Neither thi original CETA legislation nor subsequent 
^amendments brought all major employment and training programs 
under the CETA Gmbrella. Within CETA, the programs that have 
been designed by many Federak, State, and local agencies have 
contributed to further proliferatiof of the overall Federal 
eC*ort. Further, the Congress/has.enacted additAon&l ^^9^9- 
lation to meet various employmfent and training needs, and 
these efforts have f urthered-the proliferation of programs. 



BRIEF HISTORY OF FEDERAL EFFORTS ^ 

Since the enactment/of the 'first Federal program aimed 
at providing empi^yment, <here has been' a continued growttf 
and change in the services offered to the ""employed and 
economically disadvantaged, in 1917 the Federal-State voca- 
tional educieion program was authorized by the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The program offered job training for youth and adults' 
and was the Federal Government's initial plunge into manpover 
^programs . 
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- Federal involvement gradually expanded through 9ongr^s- 
sibnal action. The Congress attempted to help .solve the 
country's employment ^nd training problems ||y establishing 
the Vocational 'Rehabilitation Adminis^rejtion ift 1920 and the. 
United States Employnrent Service in 1933^ and'^enacting the 
Employment/Act in ^946 and the National' Defens'e BdUcatiott 
Act In . 1958; _ . > ' , . 1 ^ ^ * 

• *Ih the l96Ds through the "New Frontier" and "Grecit Soc- - 
iety" philbsophieS% the'Gongress made a concerted. ^national 
effort to alleviate employment-related problems^ partfcularly . 
among the disadvantaged. Between fiscal years 19.61 and 1970, 
Federal majipower ou^^ys increased from $520 million to about 
i$3.5 billipn^«er y^^^ This increase in outlayjs was pri- 
marily due t^proadSplnas. authorized by three major pieces^ qf 

la Redevelopment Act, the Manpowet Deyel-* 
Act of 1962, and the Economic Opportunity 



legislat'ion; 
opraent ai 
:t ^>f 




i^vel^ment Apt, passed in 1961 , included 
Authorized ' programs' |or occ\ipati|t)nal train- 
ig .to alleviate; substantial and ^ersi^^^tent ^ 
M underemploymeht in certain ecoiwsUcalLy dis- 
The programs authorized by the«anpo^ De- 
■w;^. and Training Act were ^aimed at increasing the emr 
Brtt of skilled and unskilled workers through training, 
3»feation, and work experience. The Economic Opportunity 
.,cargeked resources to the poor,^ racial minorities, yOuth, 
lother seg^nts of the population most^ adverselY affected ^ 
^/unemployment. It authorized skill ttaining, jobV placement., ^ 
;,^piiid support services. The Area Redevelopment Act e^ired in 
1965 and its training provisions were incorporated into the 
Mimpower development and Training Act. 

In 1965 the Congress passed the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 which was an outgi<owth of prior 
legislation, including the Area Redevelopment Act. The Public 
Wprks and Economic Development Act included provisions which 
authorized grants and loans for pyblic works and development 
facilities to, assist in creating additional long-t^rm employ- 
ment opportunities, and to benefit primarily the long-term 
unemployed and members of low-income families. 

The Congress continued t6 enadt new programs to deal 
with still emerging employme/t-related problems. For ex- 
ample, the' Social Securitvy/unendments of 1967 authorized the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program to provide skills and:, fob train- 
ing for pul;flic assiatartce reicipi^iipnts. WIN was the successor 
program to the/Community Work and Training program which was 
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started in 1962 and was discontinued on June 30, 1^68, and 
?he Work experience and training program which was started 
In m4 anS^Ss S?scontinued on Jutte 30, 1969. Exper(ience 
inde? JheSe Iwo earlier programs indicated that, to pVovide 
effective aBsistance ,to welfare recipients, a ™"ch^9r*ater 
Effort wo^ldbrrequired than was possible under these pro- . ? 
IraSs' JSd the^fore WIN was authorized as , new work tram- 
ing program. '"•.^ 

♦rhe* Eraergenby: Employment Assistance Act followed in 

• Bv the late" sixties, there were numerous employment and 

T*bor' a Manpower AdRtiru^tration had al/ost 10,000 grants ana 
• ^S?ract8 ?ortJe. various categorical programs under its 

jurisdiction. • > . . 

Becfnninq in 1967, efforts* wer^nderway to solve the 
problem! c?ea?ed by massive Federar^orts, lack of coordi- 
naJior and overlap and duplication among programs. These 
i£l^r?; resulted in the Concentrated Employment Program, the 
itetire^ArJ^ ianp^wer Planning. system and^he Comprehen- 

o4«o M*.nnoi*r Program.. They were intended to xeauce ^^^"i 
.•mintmtiSn Id decentralize ^esponsibiljty>r ^nning and 
opewtinS these programs from a centra^^adt^ority to the 
Jocal jurisdictional bodies-usually community action 
aaencies-^Where the programs actually operated. While all 
?h?ee efforts provided insights for charting the direction 
of change In manpower planning and Prog""'^^ ' ^f^^et 
still a myriad of program authorizations, guidelines, target 
groups, and delivery mechanisms. 

The 'feonqress, recognizing the need for a program^which 
wouldTrovi e^tre^elatld servi.es needed b^^^ through 
a. single comprehensive effort, in 1973 p^sed t-biA. . «cco ^ 
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to a June 1?77 report issued by the Advisory Conunission on 
"Intergoverriiiental Relations: 1/ j 

"Instead of the nationally oriented, , narrowly 
focused approach* taken tin most existing, federal . 
Categorical grant's in tMs area, the framers of 
CETA sought to decatecforize, decentralize, and 
unify the intergovernmental manpower system 
through the blbck grant instrument." ^ — 

^ CETA, hbwever, authorized* essentially a hybrid block 
grant program, i.e., "a mixture of block and categbrical 
IrantsV Funds for block grants are awarded for specif ic pur- 
poses on the basis of an application or plan setting forth ^ 
the intended use of funds. Categorical grants provide re- 
sources for specific purposes as long as certain minimum na- 
tional standards contained in agency guidelines and regula- 
-tions are followed. While they are similar, they differ in 
that categorical grants are for ftarrowly defined Purposes and 
bl<ick grants are for more broadly or functionally ' defined pur 
po^s. Block grants also place greater reliance on State and 
local initiatj.ve and administrative machinery. 

The original CETA legislation consisted of four basic 
program titles. Title I authorized comprehensive serviced 
in a single block- grant, whereas the remaining basic titles 
authorized funds for categorical programs through either 
grants or contractual agreements. Title II specifically 
authorized a public service employment program for areas 
■ of high unemployment; title III authorized separate national- 
programs for special target groups, such as migrant fyj sea- 
sonal farmwoiJcers, American Indians, and youth; and title IV 
authorized a continuation of the Job Corps program for dis- 
advantaged youth. 

CeW consolidated MANY PROGRAMS 

CETA consolidated 17 former categorical grant programs. 
The legislation encompassed the services available under the 



l/"The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act: Early 
Readings from a Hybrid Block Grant," Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Washington, D.C., 1977. 
The Commission was created by the Congress to monitor the 

■ operation of the Federal system and recommend improf^e- 
ments. It consists of representatives from the executive 
and legislative branches of Federal, State, and local 
government and the public. S 

t • ' ■ 
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Manpower Development and Training Act of ^J" U.S.C.. 
2571); ?nd parts of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
7a2 u S C 2701), and the Emergency Employment Act of 19^1 
U2 S's'c: 4871) Previously/ approt^rlations under these 
aJts supported a variety of national categorical employment 
an^tJaininrprpgrams^ inc^oii^ institutional training, 
SetgJborSiSd ?oS?h Co^ps^.New Careers, Operation .Mainstream, 
and Job opportunities in the Business .Sector programs. CETA 
6i6 not include major programs authorized ""^^'^ °^^^^.^p^i|er 
lation, such as the eihployment service P^°g"^ ^^a^,^f ^/^^^^'^ 
Act— 29 U.S.C. 49) and the WIN program (Social Security , 
Act-42 P S.C. 630). But CETA was instrumental in consoli- / 
dating many Federal employment arfd draining programs and, 
sirtce 1973, has been the major Fed.eral- effort for providing 
employment and training services. 

Wi.th the enactment of QETA, the Cohgress adopted the 
DOlicv that certain employm^t and training Programs would 
he ooerated through' a decentralized and flexible system of 

State and local programs to provide job .training^ 
and emplo^ent'opportuntties for economically disadvantaged, 
u^empToyX and SSderemployed perso;is to make sure that such 
tr^ininVaid support services lead 'to maximum opportunities 
and ?he- improved self-sufficiency of program partiqipants . 
Snder^Ei^a^l States, and all cities, counties, and^combi- 
nations of local units of government having 100,000 or more 
^omilaMon can receive Federal grants for employment and 
•?raii!^g ac"5it!es' Some smaller units and rural areas may 
aisi qualify' Currently, the total number of qualifying 
units—referred to as prime sponsors—is about 450-. 

CETA qave State and local authorities a greater ^^ole 
than in privious programs in planning and managing employment 
and training Prog?aml. Instead of operating manpower programs 
through aimos? 10,000 grants to and contracts with public and 
prlva?e organizations,, the Department of Labor now makes 
grants to 45Q prime sponsors. . • • . 

Prime sponsors may operate programs themselves or con- 
tract for services. CETA services include programs and ac- 
tivities such as: . ' ' , • 

—Outreach to make needy persons aware of available' 
employment and training services. 

-Assessment of ' individual ' s need^, i'^^^"^^^ ' ^^^i^^ . 
potential; referral to appropriate jobs or training, 
^ , and followup to help new workers stay on the job. 

10 



--ferientation, counseling, education, and classroom , 
Ikill training to help people .prepare for jobs Qr - 
; ^ • gMalify ^or,^«tter joba. V ' 

-'•^Sttbsiaized ori'^^he- training. 

-^Allpwari^ses to support trainees and their families anfl 
peede4 services such as child care and medical aid. f 

it>evelppment of information concetning the labor market 
" 'and activities, such as jc*) restructuring, tP'make it 
' j ; .m^ responsive to objj^tives of the mafipower serVice 

■,- ""^ "'-f 'program-..--- . " ) ^'^^ . . , ■ ' .. 

>€.^tar^±t:i:onal public service employment programs to 
enable participants. to move into unsuBsidized jobs. 

Special procpfAnis for groups, such as Indians, migrants 

e$^f fenders, and youth.* 




PROGRAMS PROIilFBRATE AGAIN 

Although CETA was a significant step in consolidating 
many federally assisted employment and training prog^rams, 
the effects- of this consolidation effort "Wive been lessened 
as additional programs have been authorized for special pur- 
' poses or for particular target groups. In December 1974 a 
new title (title VI) was added to CETA authorizing a public 
service employment program as a countercyclical tool to get 
unemployed persons back to work. )In August 1977, to deal 
with thf severe youth unemployment problems, four additional"* 
youth programs were autho|^ized under CETA even though youth 
programs were already in existence through other legislation 
and "CETA titles. Also, with the enactment of the CETA Amend- 
ments of 1978 (Public Law 95-524, Oct. 27, 1978), 1/ two addi 
tional employment and training programs were authorized under 

1/Title I of the original CETA Act has been redesignated as 
title II of the CETA Amendments of 1978. Authorization for 
public service employment activities^ is contained in the 
reauthorized title II part DVas well/ as title VI. The 
designation for special nati^al tatget group programs, 
except for youth, remains title III ip the new act. All 
programs specifically targeted to youths are now in title 
IV of the new act.' References to CETA in this- report are 
to the then-current 1973 CETA legislation . rather than to 
the 1978 CETA amendments. 
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CETA— a^TTtfte-III program for the hfandicapped and a title VII 
private sector opportunities program for the economically 
disadvantaged. ^ • ' , _ 

"^ Through the funding of categorical grant programs, the. 
opport'unity for prime sponsors to determine progr^ mix and^ 
develop comprehenpi^ employment services to meet loqal needs 

-h^ diminiJShed. To illustrate the point, in fiscal year 
1975, about 42 percent of CETA's funds were earmarked for 
block grants to provideVjomprehensive services. In fiscal 
vear 1977, only about 15 percent were earmarked for such 
services-in other words, 85 percent of the funds we^e ear- . 
marked for categorical grant programs. Much of this snitt 
in finding is attributable to the enactment of publac service 

^i^employment under tiitle VI of CETA. - < . 

Additional legislation has also been enacted authorizing 
categorical employment and training programs that are beyond 
the CETA umbrella. Although each bf these programs is _ 
di?ecjted toward fulfilling a valid need, they contribute to 
the large number of programs which must be dealt with at the 
local level. For example, in December 1974 the Congress _ 
passed title X of the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of J.965 (42 U.S.C. 3246) to provide emergency financial 
assistance to stimulate, maintain, or expand job-creating ac- 
tivities in areas suffering from unusually high levels of 
. unemployment, and the Public Works Employment Act of 1976 
. unemployment, was enact4d to provide employment opportuni- 
ties ■ for unemployed and underemployed persons in areas of 
high unemployment through construction or renovation of 
useful public facilities. 

In the June 1977 report issued by the Advisory Commis- 
sion on •Lntergovernmental. Relations, one of the ma3or find- 
ings was that , , 

" "Although 17 categorical grants were folded into 
title I, the CETA block grant did little to curb 
the historic fragmentation of federal manpower- 
programs. Forty-seven separate authorizations 
for this purpose [Federal 'manpower programs] 
still exist and these are administered by ten 
federal departments or agencies." ^ 

The report recommended that the President and the Con- 
gress take immediate action to alleviate the^rapld prolifera- 
tion of manpower programs. 
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"In light of the trapid proliferation of manpo^r 
programs; their' frec^ently competing or duplicat- 
ing purposes and clientele groups, 'and "spiraiing 
. federal outlay's for these numerous Activities, 
the Conrinlssion recdnmends that the ' President and 
the Congress give .high priqfrity to sorting out, 
• Predefining, and articulciting clearly national man- 
>power gpal^T to relating a range of coordinative^ 
" v^manageriient devices fcJr their accomplishment at , 

• the community level; and to developing the neces- 
sary mechanisms for periodic evaluations of pro- 
gram E^rogress and accomplishments." , 

The frejiort further stated: r 

■<<»■. 

"As a long-term objective, the Commissibn is con- 
r • virvced that reorganisation of the federal agencies 
^rejspbnsible .for administering manpower programs 
J and consolidation and redirectibn of grants-in-aid 

• to state and local governmentife in .this area 
' essential means of bringing the hig^^hly ,§nagmen||pd 

existing employm^nfeyand training^ vocational flid^- 

Sation, institutional training, vocational r<i 
ilitation, economic opportunity, and othet^ 
'grams into a more consistent, integrated, 
orSinated s*;rategy for meeting the manpower 
and needs of the nationj^s local coimnunities iwiwr- 
efficient, effedtjive, and^equitable manner." 

BROLIFERATION IN TIDEWATER 

We considerH^n employment '^and training effort as a. 
program if it hada separate contract or granb^award^made 
at the Federal or State level ahd had its own specific 
gpal(s) and target' population( s) . In this context, grants • 
, for special purposes, such as vocational education under 
title I of CETA and special target groups under title III 
of CETA, were counted as separate programs. Such grants 
were awarded to meet separate needs of separate groups of 
individuals and therefore, have, their own client ^ups and 
project design and require separate eligibility criteria and 
delivery mechanisms. 

^ ^he federally assisted employment and training programs 
we identified are generally categorical grant programs. 
There were 44 such programs operating in the Tidewater area 
in fiscal year 1977. Combined annual funding for these pro- 
grams was at least $24.2 million. They provided services 




to at least 70,604 clients 'In fiscal year 1977 with one P"" 
J?aS ser"ng oily 2 Participants while another one served as . 
^ « J Thp cost pet program during fiscal year f / 

we were able to obtain fiscal year. 1977 funding informa- 
tion for If-b? the 44 programs .identified, ^s indicated below, 
4 Federal agencies have vadministrative responsibility for 35 
pr^?am^ and account for virtually all of the program fui>ds. ^ 



Federal 
agency 



Number of 
programs 



27 

3 

3 

2 
1 

! 

2 
_1 
b/42 



Fiscal year 
1977 funding 

( 000 Emitted) 

$18,861^ 

2,055 

l'^544 

1,408 
152 

142 



Percent 
of total 



38 
18 



Department of 
Labor 

Department of Health*, 
Educaticmr and 
Welfare 
Department of 

Commerce 
Veterans Adminis- 
tration 
ACTION 

Department of 

Transp<i^rtation 
Department of the 

Interior 
Federal Regional 
Council 

Total . 

a/Less than 1 percent. 

^Fuiiding information not readily available for two programs. 

Thie size of most of the program!, however, and the way they 
IS^ scltt^red across Federal. State, a'nd local agencies raise 
qS^sa^^^ overall efficiency of the federally as- 

sisted employment ara training effort. 

The Department of Labor has administrative reiponsibility 
for Ce5a ^S^aSI, and CETA accounts for 21 of the 44 Programs 
idLtifie*. Of the $24.2 million in federally assisted em- 
-il^ent aAd training programs, CETA amounts to $16.7 Jillion- 
The^ocal prime sponsor in Tidewater accounts for $15.8 m£4- 
Uon'^r 65 percent, of the $24.2 million total, but had 



$24,218 



78 

8 
6 

6 

1 

1 

(a) 

lal 
100 



14 
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direct responsibility for administering only 5 CETA programs 
and therefore, only 5 of the 44 total programs identified. 

«i<h^ r ^l»ir,in Q Id CETA programs amount to less than $1 mil- 

-lion wiifch individual program costs ranging from $7,042, to 
$149,174. 

The 23 non-CETA pro^raims involve five Federal depart- 
ments, three independent Federal agencies, and a Federal 
Regional Council. The combined funding for these programs 
was ft least $7.5 million, or about 3,1 percent r of the fiscal 
year^!977 funding for federally assisted employment and. 
training programs in the Tidewater area. Individual program 
costs ranged from $4,867 to $1,531,395 with eight programs 
funded- at less thair^50,000 . The pattern of iijcreasing Fed- 
,eral employment and training efforts through separate cate- 
gories of assistance has created an administrat^e struc- 
ture involving different funding schemes apd encbmpassing 
^various combinations of Federal, State, and local agencies. 

MAZE OF FONDING AND \ 
ADMIHISTRAfflVE CHANNELS 

The categorical approach to employment and training 
programs hc|s created a maze of funding and administratiVfe^ 
channels. The chart on page 17 diagrams the flow of funds 
ali administration for each of the 44 programs Identified 
as operating in the Tidewater area during fiscal year 1977. 
As can be seen, programs are originating in five Federal de- 
.partments, three indiperjdent Federal agencies, and a Federal 
"Regional Council. They are then funneled through a variety 
of channels, including more than 50 local administering ^ 
agencies before actually reaching the people to be served f 
WhileljWe did not attempt to develop the administrative costs 
for fie overall federally assisted effort, certainly fhe 
costs are considerable. ^ 



The chart ilso illustrates that few programs follow th 
same administrative pattern. Some programs flow from the 
Federal level through various State levels before^ reaching 
the Tidewater area. Others go directly from the Federal 
level to the local administering agency and still others go 
through a public or nonprofit national office before reach- 
ing the Tidewater program agent. 



Our 1973 report on 17 Federal ^ployment and training 
programs in the Washington, D.C., airea stated: 
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^ -6ftO«s st^dy of the 11 Federal «a;P<'*'«^ PJf^^^^^ 
- ifeveal#a » maze of local systems for the delivery 
Sf sM5^ job training and employme^ ^^'^Xi''^ 
.tl?S"Se'gr6up of District Residents The 

providing of such services on i^ix individual pra 

qrS^pSroach resulted in a complex, confusing, 
Infun^^rSinated effort to assist those persons 
in bccoBing gainfully employed. 

<Jime q£ these programs were brought under the CETA 

the delivSy of services at the local level. 

OPPORTUNITIES TO STREAMLINE 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

in examining the extent of proliferation of programs 
«4th similar qoals, we categorized the pifograms into the 
Jhree g^iip^ Ihown 'below baled on the primary goal or pur- 
pose of the program. 

P^»c ,rama designed to Number of programs 

Create employment 21 
Train and/or upgrade skills *j 
Place or refer to jobs ^ _Z 

Of the 14 programs designed to create employment, 4 
proviSf pSrt-tiSe^mployment! 5 full-time e-»Pi°y»«"J> 
•5 SaiSSir employment. Programs designed to train and/or up 
^ . . ?SrStilln orowide training through such methods as class 

iss^St"ct?or; tpp- ^y^^sisferirserJe'Ss"!* 

Proaranws designed to place or refer * 
conneeSng link between clients and employers to^irefer 
eligtbfPindividuals to appropriate employment. 

- we then examined the 44 programs and ^^f^^^J^^^ 
on the basis of categorical target groups to be ^erved. The 
results were as follows: 
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iLirASSISTED EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
mnS IN THE TIDEWATER, VIRGINIA, AREA f ^ 
DURING FISCAL YEAR 1977 





tOCM. AGENCY/DELIVERY AGENT 
LEVEL . 
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Youth t> 

Pl^dically or mentally handicapped 
01d«|? America)^ 
Vet«ran8 ^ 
Minorities and women 
Une«ploy.ed, underemployed , ' and 

economically disadvantaged 
Other 



17 
8 



a/Does not include several CETA youth programs |iuiy>ri zed in 
Aug«#t 1977 (the Youth Employment and Deraonstirajibn PpPD" 
e<StB Act of 1977— Public,, Law 95-93) which we djP ^t find 
operating in Tidewater during fiscal year ^^''''^^i^ 

b/The total shown is greater than the:Jumber of programs 
identified (44) because some progrJliSt had more than one 
target group. 

In comparing the purpose of oartaip programs with target 
groups to be served, opportunities Y^ist to streanllne the 
administration of the federally assisted employment and train- 
ing network and consolidate certain programs where feasible. 

For example, the Summer Program for Economically Dis- 
advantaged Youth and the Federal Employment for Dliadyantaged 
Xouth-Summer program both serve youth and are designed to 
create employment* To be eligible for the Summer Program for 
Economically Disadvantaged Youth, a person must be economi- 
cally disadvantaged and between the ages of li and 21. Under 
the Federal Employment for Disadvantaged Youth-Summer pro- 
gram, priority for eligibility is given to economically dis- 
advantaged youth between the ages of 16 ar)d 21. Pefsons 
eligible for these two programs may also be eligible for the 
Vocational Exploration program — another youth program designed 
to create employment. Two of these programs are authorized 
by CETAr and the third one is. authorized by the Civil Setvice 
Act. Itvio different Federal agencies have administrative re- 
sponsibility for the programs and^'at least three different 
, program agents are involved at the local level. 

Similarly, the On-The-Job Training for the Mentally Re- 
tarded program and the vVocational Rehabilitation for the 
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««i^ioabi)e#i«>gram serve mentally hartdicapped 1"^^^^^"^^^ „. ^ 
ISS^SSh^e^llliSned to train and place program participants . 
If idSs^'^o different Federal departments have a<aministra- 
Uv^e^^lifbJSSbllity for these .two P-grams One local pro- 
gram is S^thorized by CETA and xs funded J^. ^^[JJ^* ^^^^^t 
otSr local program is authorized by the Rehabilitation Act 
of |973r and its funding level is $1,531,395. 

The tw6* Seiiior Community Service Employment programs 
i«n*. in Norfolk and one in Isle of Wight County^ and the 
gnlor CoS^f nion'program also provide . OPP-^^- -^°^e 

Till otSIr'LSrAct! ?nd the Senior Companion program 
is authorized by the Domestic Volunteer Service^Act of 1973^ 
iSo different Federal agencies have administrative ^^esponsi- 
M?i?y for the programs and three different program agents 
We responsibility at the local level. 

ties should be reexamined. • 

' Funds for the major federally assisted employment and 
training Ir^rams operating in the Tidewater area in fiscal 
«*Sr 1977 were distributed on the basis of specific provi- 
nSns'mandrted b/Pederal lav^. There were 13 such programs 
totaling about $21.3 million, or 88 percent, of ^he total 

vear 1977 funds for federally assisted employment and 

^^^^ 

Federal law. Discretionary grants are awarded to help solve 
sSciJic problems and are not distributed to recipients 
SHoiding'^to any legally mandated P'^oportions (See app. V 
The 31 discretionary grant programs total about $2.9 million. 

Thus, the manner in which most of the 44 programs evolved 
stems f^oi the.discretionary actions of Federal and State 
governments. For example, under title III of CETA, funcre are 
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available to the Secretary of Labor for providing additional 
manooker services to special target groups, and 4 percent of 
CETA titled funds are available to Governors for statewide 
services, including special mode-1 employment and training 
programs. The sheer number of programs, combined with 
various Federal, State, and local agencies having adminis- 
trative responsibilities for the programs, lessen the ability 
to deliver employment and training services in the most ef- . 
ficient manner. 

Recognizing that the variety of employment-related prob- 
lems' that exist may well demand some separate programs, how 
the employment and training delivery system can best be orga- 
nized to ef fectiveOf-y deal with these problems should be re- 
examined. Streamlining program administration by consolidat- 
ing programs TraMkUg' similar objectives into broader purpose 
programs should .irferease the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the delivery of federally assisted employment and training 
programs. As the National Commission for Manpower Policy 
noted in its May 1978 report to the President and the Gon- 



to administrative inef f icienay, undue constraints 
on local flexibility, * * * dilution of available, 
resources and the ultimate r^s% that very little 
will be accomplished beyond .t^he^ initial sat^^i^c- 
tion of the best organized constituencies. 

Some of the problems magnified by proliferation in the 
Tidewater area are discussed in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

>• PROLIFERATION MAGNIFIES PROBLEMS 

\ IN FEDERALLY ASSISTED EMPLOYMENT 

AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

In the Tidewater area'we found problems in planning, 
coordinating, and evaluating the effectiveness of programs 
5hesAprobllms become even more significant when viewed J 
from the standpoint of involving 44 'programs. 

None of. the Federal, State, or local officials wj^con- 
tactid maintained a list or even knew of all employment and 
training P^o^rams in the Tidewater area. Some laws- and reg- 
ulltioll wh?lh govern the program, contained^coordiij^tx^^ 
requirements, but these requirements were ^ ^^^2"^"^^^^^^^^^'' 

vague or all-encompassing. In "'^"y^cj^^^,"^?^ ^ft e^is? 
was mandated. ; Good local labor market data. Jid n6t exist 
fSr Sse a| PlAnning the programs, and •"fji^gi^j °%"ifo^t 
eviluatio" of such a fragmented, federally asaisteJ^ effott 
would be very difficult, if not impossible. : 

COORDINATION AMONG PROGRAMS 
IS A PROBLEM 



; ..In examining coordination of P'^^g'^^'PlMfcte^^^l^jJ^J 
•area We found that laws and regulations liiipJ'*J»peoif icity 
regarding coordination and that no^central source of informa- 
Jfon^viit^d ion all programs in thearea. Subsequent to our 

ina additional coordination requirements. Our f^view or tne 
nel fegisiation indicates that it has the potential to help 
correct somi of the problems noted. 

Lacfe of specificity in 
coordination requirements 

niir review of legislation related to employment and 
training p?og?ams in ?he Tidewater area revealed a wide range 
of coordination requirements. Some of the ^f^^. ^J^3J°^eS^S;3 
tion coordination, others contained broad, blanket statements 
reqSir?ng tHat coordination be done to the extent feasible. 
For example, laws contained such requirements as 

-coordination should be done to the exVent practicable, 

V-programs should be lijked to the maximum extent 

feasible, . . 

" 5i . ' 



. <p^ojgram agents are to consult with other program 

■ ;&9ent8r and * 

•i--pr6gram agents should maintain, where appropriate, 
linkages to other manpower programs. 

iSome of^e laws implied a form of cooperation by 
requiriJMS^^i**''' agents of ' one program to use facilities 
that WOT^P-rlady available .through other programs. Some 
laws. reqSfted program agents to coordinate with State agen- 
cies, bA!;t did not specify the type of coordination or the ' 
.State "agencies to be involved. 

Cbordination of specific programs has been mandated by 
law between some Federal departments— such as the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. However, dur- 
vlng «ie time of our fieldwork no, agency or department at the . 
Pederai; State, or local level had been clearly f and a ted by 
law ow Pederai regulation to coordinate all^ federally as- 
sisted employment and training programs .. . 
• " . ■ . . - " 

Two statutes — the Demonstration Cities ^d Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 (42 U.S. C. .3334) and the Intergovetni- 
%ental Cooperation Act of 1968 (42 U.?.C. 4231)-^ere Resigned 
to increase intergovernmental cooperation and coordination Ojg 
establishing formal communication- channels among parties^that 
might be affected by a federally assisted project. The Office 
of Minagement and Budget (0MB) implemented the two statutes 
through 0MB Circular A-95. Its purpose was to. facilitate- 
intergovernmental cooperation by offering State and local 
governments the chance to comment on the consistency of fed- 
eraHiy assisted projects with local policies, plans, and 
programs./ 

The circular is based on 0MB' s premise that communica-^^ 

tion is fundamental to coordination. If people talk to each— - 
other, they can identify common interests and conflicts. 
Cooperation and negotiation can then take place. The review 
and comment process is designed to create a climate for in- 
tergovernmental cooperation in which coordination is likely, 
to occur. 

According to officials of the Southeastern Virginia ^ 
Planning District Commission, the review procedure provided 
by 0MB Circular A-95 is the primary vehicle for Pederai. grant 
planning. The Planning District Commission reviews Pederai 
grant applications from local governments or groups to insure 
similar activities are not being conducted in the same area. 
However, the Pederai agencies involved do not notify the Plan- 
ning District Commission whether or not the grant was awarded. 



During the time of our fieldwork, CETA provided a strong 
potential for minimizing the effects of program proliferation 
afc the State level. CETA charged the Governor with the re- 
sponsibility for developing and carrying out an annual com- 
prehensive manpower plan. The key elements of the plan 
provided for.: 

1. Cooperation and participation" of all State agencies ' 
providing manpower and related services. 

2. The sharing of resources and facilities needed to 
conduct manpower planning, 

3. Coordination of employment service programs financed 
under the Wagner-Peyser .Act . 

4; Coordination of State activities with local prime 
sponsor activities. - : 

The State of Virginia provided for consideration of those ^ 
elejaents thro^ugh State agency participation on its Governor s 
Manpower Services-Council. * 

CETA required that every State which desired to be des- 
ignated as. a prime sponsor establish a State Manpower Serv- 
ices Council. The Governor was responsible for appointing 
a counoil chairman and the council members, at least one- 
third of whom were to be representatives of other prime 
sponsors in the State. In addition, one representative was 
tSbe appointed from each of the following: the State board 
Of vocational education, the State employment servicer and - 
any State agency deemed appropriate by the Governor. Rep- . 
resentatives were also to be appointed from organized labor, 
business and industry, the general public, community-based 
organizations, and the population to be served. 

The specific responsibilities of the Council were: 

1, To review individual prime spwisor plans and 
the plans of State agencies, and to make 
recommendations for more effective coordination. 

2. To monitor the operation of programs conducted 
by eachg,prime sponsor, as well as the 
availability, responsiveness, and adequacy of 
other State agency services. ■ 



To -prepare an annual report to thes Governor 
and isBue other studies, reports, or documents ' 
heededXto assist prime sponsors and help carry 
out the purp9Bes of CETA legislation. 

' ' An official of the Governor ' s* Manpower" Services Council 
in Virginia told us that the Council was the principal agfent 
within the State to foster coordination among all employment 
itid training deliver^ agents in the State. Although the 
Council Was authorized, to review the plans of eagh prime , 
sponsor and the plans of ,State agencies providing services r 
to those prime sponsors, it lacked the authority to modify^; 
the operieions of prime sponsors or the State agencies. « 
Thus, the Council was left with only the uncertain powers 
Of persuasion. State Manpower Services Councils 1/ were not 
given specific authority under CE'^A legislation to. intervene 
in local prime sponsor systems or to enforce coordination 
with non-CETA program sponsors. * 

% In reviewing the laws and r^ated Federal regulations 
foC the 44 Tidewater programs, we found: 

—Coordination with at least one other employment and 
training program was actually mandated for only, 
^ 10, programs. 

1 --Coordination was mandated "to the e^xtent feasible" 
for 11 programs. 

— Coordination was implied^ but not specified for 
' 3 programs . * 

— Coordination was neither mandated nor implied for 
20 programs. 

This lack of specificity made it difficult to evaluate 
whether the Tidewater programs were fulfilling their coordi- 
nation requirements. We had to establish the following 
criteria to evaluate compliamce. 

Complete compliance — Those programs that Were coord inat 
ing to some degree with all o'ther agencies or programs 
specifically designated in the law or implementing 
regulation. (This does not imply ideal or needed coor- 
dination was taking placjB.) 



1/The CETA Amendments of 1978 changed the Councils* name 
to State Employment and Training Councils. 




&iibatalfcl ia coittPlianci— Those programs that were 
"mp^ with oth#t agencies or pr«gra»s even f 

^.^^HQti^ese aaeucies or prog ^raas-at ay ^ot have heen 

if* specifically designated by name in the implementing 
law or regulation. For example, the law or regulation 
may have stated "6ther manpower programs." 

Partia l compliance -^Those programs that were c6ordinafe- 
ing with some Of the programs or agencies designated 
in the law or regulations. 

'-■ * ■ 

*Based on these cciteria/l^ following results w#l:e 
taiiied for the 44 Tidewater programs. 



i 



mi 



Compliariee with #wmber of 

law/reqvflation programs 



v«implete | 
Substantial ^ 
Partial ' . 

Extent of compliance could not 
be determined because f>f lack 
S-^ of specificity in law or 

regulation 

No coordination mandated 20 



Total 



44 



While the extent of compliance could ^^ot^e determined be- . 
cause the law or regulation lacked specificity for Ih pro- 
grams', some cooldination with other employment a^^^ training 
progrims or related activities took place, as was the case 
fo#theO^ programs -where no coordination was mandated. ^ 

Mbne of the laws or regulations specifically mandated 
coordfnation with all other employment and training programs 
in a geographic area. Noni of the program agents we con- 
tScLI^intaWit a li^^^of ot even knew of all the employ- 
mSnrlnd t^Sffig progrims in the"Tidewater area. For ex- - 

*he Governor's Manpot^r Services Council cannot iden- 
# *^ify the number or -sfcope of programs actually operat- 
* inq in Tidewater, ev'en though the Cour^il serves as a 
poln€ of c<JoNination foi^ manpower prdgrams within the 
State acqbrding to the Council ' s*Chief of Planning. 
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— The'^CETA pripe sponsor for the Tidewater area was not 
aware of all the programs operating within its juris- 

— ^ diction because n ot— aUUpr^ rams a re required to CQ - 

ordinate with the prime sponsor. 

These problems are similar to those recognized by-llie 
National Jpommission for Manpower Policy in its reportV^an- 
power PrdSram Coordination" issued in October 1975. Tl%^Com- 
^mission found ^ 

"The CETA legislation places heavy cespon- ^ 
sibility for coordination on thejpjrime sponsors^ 
and th* governors without concurrently retiring 
the non-CETA programs to ^operate." 

■ Recent legislative changes 
a Wectinq coordination 

'She CETA AmendAnts of 1978 (Public Law 95-524, Oct. 27, 
197^1, provide an even stronger potential for minimizing the 
efflets of program proliferation. The statement of purpose 
in the new legislation calls for CETA to 

H* * * provide for the maximum feasible coordinar 
tion of plans, programs, and activities H^der 
this Act with economic development, communfty 
development, and related activities, such as 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
public assistance, self-employment training, 
and social service programs." 

t:t., ^ 
The ame«flments authorizing coordination act|M|ties 
broaden program coordination and reeAphasize the ^?nportance 
of coordinating federally assisted employment and training ^ 
programs. These significant activities include 

—a more descriptive comprehensive employment and 
training plan in terms coordination, plus the 
active participation of the prime sponsors* planning 
councils in formulating such plans; 

-*the review and comment procedures required for prime 
sponsors* comprehensive employment and training plans; 

-*-the requirement that the Secretary of Labor notify >^ 

C prime sponsors of special national employment arid ^ 
training progams funded under title III of CETA and, 
to the extent appr\)priate, coordinate such programs 
with prime sponsor programs; / 
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' --^th^ requirement that Goveriior's coordination and 

Bi ^i #«g^vices activities include coordinating a ll 
eSlivment and training, education, and related seirv- 
. ices provided by the State, by prime sponsors, by 
State education agencies and' other appropriate in- 
' stitutions of vocational and higher education. State, 
arid local public ^assistance agencies, and by other 
providers of such services within the State y 

—an increase in funds available to Governors for en- 
I couraging cj^rdination and establishing linkages an^ 

cooperative efforts? and 

" *-the requirement that the State Employment and Training 
Council assess the extent to which employment and 
training, vocational education, vocational rehabj.ii- 
tation, public assistance, and other programs assisted 
under this and related acts represent a conf^f^*"^' - 
integrated, .and coordinated approach to meet the em- 
ployment and training and vocational education needs 
of the State. ' 

The new legislative changes should encourage State Em- 
ployment aUd Training Councils, prime sponsors, and others to 
improve coordination. Neverthelefp, State Employment and 
Training Cour*ils, although responsible for coordinating all 
empiSJSInt and training, education, and related services, are 
still left with only the uncertain powers of persuasion. 

Laclc of a central source 
o£| , information on programs 
in 'the area 

Even if la#s and regulations are amended to require more 
effective coordination, program administrators In PfeWater 
would still face difficulties in identifying programs with 
JSich ?o coordinate. None of the Federal, SJate, or local 
Officials we contacted maintained a list^oi^-lcnew oX anygne 
else iSo maintained a l^t of. all programs operating ir^the 
area. For Example: 4 

—A Department ot^abor regional representative respon- 
sible for moniibring employment and training Programs 
in the Tidewater area was not even aware of all employ- 
0e# and training programs available in Tidewater that 
we$ funded by Labor; 
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^ rr-^Ehe the Virgin ia Em ployme nt c9Ppis|g-on 

$ • said l|e^ no singl^~"soirrce thai: couird icfeixlM^ ~ 

allj^pr the programs operating in the Tidewater area^ 
aiidFthat'm^ times he learns of new programs in th^"* 
area throu^ conversations with different people. 

If progrsun officials are to coordinate t% the maximum 
ext^t, they will have to have access to a refiabie source 
of inforaatian on the programs they are to coordinate with. • 

IWADEQDAlTE DATA !BP PLAN 
AND EVALDATE Fm)ERALLY 
ASSIS TED EFFORTS 

and 
local 

officials* #re to be able to determine the proper dTrection of 
the -programs/ when they* have this discretion, and to assess 
the results of their efforts and identify areas needing ira- 
provement. But because o£ the proliferation of programs in 
Tidewater, sound planning and effective evaluation of the 
overall federally assisted 'effort is not practical. 

« 

InllBeQuate data for 

plagnmq programs ^ • % 

CETA accounts' for 21 of the 44 programs operating in the 
Tidewater area. CETA. mandated the Sedretary of Labor to re- 
search, collect, evaluate, and disseminate labor market in- 
formation. Labor is fulfilling the requirement of providing 
labor market data through activities of State emptoyment ♦ 
^rvicc^ agencies which, in the case of Tidewater #|||ls the % s 
Virginia Employment Commission. ' . 

■i 

The Employment Commission provides the Tidewater prime 
sponsor with an annual planning report on the projected occu- 
pational needs iM the area. The Employment Commission also^ 
provides, upon request, data on manpower, employment, ^nd eco- 
nomic developments through various publications to other ^ 
interested parties. I # 

According to Employment Commission and prime sponsor 
officials, there are major shortcomings in these reports be- 
caipe: 

—The reports are based primarily on old data- — the 1970 
census — that have been projected to the current year. 

f 
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—The data for Ipecif ic geographic areas are developed 
- from b^erallJ^tate data projected to the geog raph i c 
area, There '^is no «iaranteet these data-Tne^flect lUe 
actual conditions jP the local area. 

- —None of the data is in the degree of detail necessary 

to determine the actual skills needed by' enip;oyers on 
the. skill capabilities of the unemployed population. 

• These shortcomings result in data ^at are inadequate 
for planning programs designed to meet the specific needs of 
employers or ?he unemployed . The data are useful o|ily as a 
very general guide on the eaftent of unemployment ^ an area 
based on major industrial classifications, therefore, pro- 
gral operators do not have reliable data for planning 
decisions fm specific programs Unless a special labor market 
analysis is made. The Tidewater sponsof plans^ training pro- 
grams based on where skill shortages are thought to exist and , 
last experience- including the consideration of programs for 
which all slots have been fjnied in the past and Programs 
which provide skill's for jobs which have traditionally had 
a high turnover rate. ^ 

Employment Coranission of&^cials recognize the shortcom- 

ings in the data currently prejpared.- H^J^^:^?' JJ^^^f ^.el**^ 
cortstraintsaPf available data and statistical methods thef— ' , 
believe they are doing the best they can. • 

in a July 1976 report to the Congress, 1/ we reported,"., 
that although the Department of Labor had taken step^to_im-^ 
prove the availability of labor market ^"^^^'^3'^^°" .^'^^f,^ ' 
sponsors '.^se, the Department still needed to prov# gu^t s 
ance to sponsors on effective measures for collecting sgcfe_ 
dS?a. wf recommended that the Secretary of Labor establish 
guidelines which could be uf^^d by prime ^P^"^^'^^^^" f ^^^P" 
ing more complete, current;, and accurate J^bor market odata 
through systems that would be worth what they cofit. ^ /jt 

In responding to otir recommendation, • the Department^aid 
tMt III lieu of having^rime sponsors develop such iHforma- 

independently, -'it would appear to be more cojt eTWecJ.iv^^> 
t^expand^nd iiiiprove the State employment security agencies^ 
iabor market information capability. The Department^ note* f 

.. .. .^.^^ . 

1/" Formulating Plans for Comprehensive Employment^ "-i > 

- Services-A Highly Involved Process," HRp^76-1.49v J^uly . 23 
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that as part of its continuing evaluation and revie# of its 
programs, a systemaLic a ppraisai-of^he^l^bor-aarKe^-informa^ — 
tion effort is being conducted, including its , use by groups 
responsible for local. manpower., planning, ^ 

The problems of a lack. of 'data were also recognized by 
the National Commission for Manpower Policy in an October 
1975 report. The, Commission found : f 

••* * * The lack timely, detailed, and localized 
labor market and economic irjfbrmati'dn has seri- 
ously handicapped CETA prime sponsors /who must # 
identify t'arget populations arid qccupiations and 
industries where job openings exist. Many of the 
local planning data are .based on the decennial cen- 
sus or other population surveys Which become less 
- - .acburate and therefore, less relefant as they be- 
' ' ^e more fteted * * * The Departnent 's [Labor] 

woyk '^o' date, has yet to bear fruit from the point - 
of View 'pf stafee and local planners." 

A^ide fi^'on^'the facf that good local labor market data 
"do^ hot ea^istv- the prolifetiitipn of employment and training 
tpro^^frts compounds the ^f of ts^ pf Federal, #tate, and local 
.pliar^ers. ' 

Jpiff icillti^ in evaluating Ees>ult6 

• of fede^^ally assisted effor t-^ i 
■ - ' ~ . , V >. . • 

V- *The" pr^iit^^Atiof of jpcog/ams in the Tidewater area 
ro^ic'es- evaluati*?>he/>ver*ll r^ul^ts of federally assisted:* 
it eOdcts vepf djtffidtnt, if not impossible. One reason for 
'thiSvis hiiat wfth.such a- range of/programs, there are also 
substantial ditfepeoces in program goals/purposes, services 
r provided,. anjaC^urfding methoSs. ^,ther differences resulted 
from°)theH^dS range iti the' SizeWof the 44 programs. For 
.ej^mftiei in fiscal isedn^I^jf the number of participants 
^riMjLd from. 2 tJy^is fiany asj55,468 and fu«i3ing ranged from 
*W,<^7 tfo $5.8 mi;.lion. But the v^st majority of these pro- 
*grais aie desigrted to provide em^lojlfcent and training services 
.. to^^h^MinewipfiLoyed'jand/or ecoiYDmicaLly disadvantaged. 

' -'tc . ■ ■• ■ ■ •. ■■ • • 

• Althougtv^ the 4.4 program ag§nts submit periodic reports 
, on pro<5raiii Msults, representatives of only 22 of the agents 

told UB Uhat* theset^reporjts could actually be used to determine 

progr&i ef f ecil^-^eness. ■\^ _ ■ 



Poiaowing are some of the. reasons program agents cited 
for being unable to 4 ise th e3€-^epar-fes-4:o-^v^luai^e-e££a^c_tJiy_e^ 



ness : 



— NumbeVs are aggregated to the point no one can v 
assess whether^ results are good or bad. 

—Reports are basically number oriented and do not 
. really show what is happeaing. 

—A narrative report would be necessary to show what is 
happening and what progress has been made by parti- 
cipants. 

—The reports are general in nature and further break- 
outs are required by program personnel to evaluate 
training results. 

—Current formats do not show the full spectrum of 
the program. 

, With the large number of programs and ^he lack of good 

/labor market data, an adequate evaluation of the federally 

assisted efforts for employment and training m Tidewater 

would be a costly proposition. 

In a July 1977 report on employment and training pro- 
grams, 1/ the commission on Federal Paper^work stated that 
S* * * the Federal Government consistently has addressed jan- 
Dower problems through uncoordinated programs without ade«- 
^ate Seasirel of program performance * * The Commission 

called for an administrative system for employment and tram 
ing which would emphasize the development of common <3e£ini-- 
iions. procedures, and techniques, to replace the current un- 
coordinated array. In its report, the Commission stress&jl 
the need for developing standard measurements of orogram 
performance to replace the current inability to 4»dequately - 
compar ^program results. 



l/-Employment andAraining Prograins," Commission on Federal 
Paperwork, Washington, D.C., 




CHAPTER 4 



EMPLOYERS' OPINIONS OF EEDERALLY ASSISTED 



EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

One of the most importaj;rt: tests of the effectiveness 
of employment and training programs is whether participants - 
actually obtain and keep jobs. In order to do 'this, employ- 
ers must be satisfied with the job performance of parti- 
cipants they hire from the prpgrams* Therefore, we sent a • 
questionnaire -tp a randomly sielected sample of employers in 
the Tidewater^ area to obtain comments on 

—the sources used to obtain en^loyees, 

--whether or not a financial incentive is necessary to 

hire and train, those who lack skills and/or experi- 
• ence, \ ^ 5 

whether a central source of information -on -employment 

needs by occupation would be helpful, 3^ . 

— hiring practices overall versus experience with fed- 
erally assisted programs, 

^-whether program participants were retained in jobs, 

--the skills and job performince of participants of 
O federally assisted employment aind training programs. 

We selected 496 public and private employers from a uni- 
verse of 10,095 in the Tidewater* area. Of the 496 employers 
surveyed, 289 responded to oar questionnaire, we categorized 
their responses into three profiles— all employers, employers 
who had hired, and employers who tiad not hired from the pro- 
grams (24 employers either did not know if theyj^ad hired 
from the programs or did not respond to the quefcion). 

OVERALL RESULTS 

In responding; a# to the extent that certain sources are 
used for obtaining employees, /employers cited waJ|t-in appli- 
cants and classified ads as the two most frequently used 
sources. Th^ also indicated that when hiring employees at 
the entry level, they uAally hire trained: and experienced 
pStsonhel over those wfRiout training or eKperience- If 



on-the-job training. . 

e concerning whether employees J^'j^f^^^^ssLted^^' 
velopers o% placement spfcialists of federally assistea 

programs, 'we found that 

— 46. C percent had never be^n-^ntac ted, 

—23.9 percent were contactedvone to three^ times per 
year, 

—6.9 percent were contacted four to six times per 
- year, 

—10.7 percent were contacted over six times per year. 



and 

\ —12.-5 percent did not answer the question. 

we found the largest percentage okthose contacted-22. 5-had 
been contacted bj the^irginia Emp%ment Commission. 

Pmnlovers were almost evenly dil^ded on the necessity to 

^S^yrs^rtea'a^salarylubsldrfor ?he training period as 
~ the best incentive. 

we asked emoloyers whether it would be helpful to haye 
. .^.ntral source of information on employment, needs by .oc- 
a .central source xwa-w*. i?^*.4-«/-4-hrPP oercent said 

cupation in the Tidewater ar^a. Forty three percent ^ , 

• .^e n nprcent said no. and zJ./ percent »axu v"^^ 

provide input to such a deta base. 

, V 

rnMPART SON OF EMPLO YERS WHO HAD " : 

HT PRn FROM FEDERALLY ASSISTED - ^ 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAI NING PROGRAMS 

TO '%HOSE WHO HAD NOT , ' 

- bVthe 289 responses received, 25, or 8.7 percent of the 

' pjgogreuhs . ♦ 
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We noted several chat'acteristics of employers who had 

v*iirie^ frpm the programs. When comp^ed to employers who had . 
vnpt h^ired from the programs, these employers: 

-•Had hired nearly four times the number of full-time 
ei^ployees in the past 3 years. ^ 

■ . ■ • ■ • I 

•«*ttere larger in siise as they employed more employees, 
in all categories from manageria§| and professional 
positions to unskilled positions. For example, they 
employed 3 times the number of managerial and pro- 
'fessional employees and 24 times the number of skilled 
employees. 

— Had a greater tende^icy to use job developers or place- 
ment specialists when hiring employees. 

Twenty-four employers provided data on employees hired 
from these programs in the past 3 years (1975 through 1977) • 



Hired 



Still on board 



Total 618 
Range 1 to 400 

Average (total +24) 25.8 



138 
0 to 93 
5.8 



Thus, the retention ratejifor these employees (i.e., those 
with their employer of original placement) was 22.3. percent. 
The table below shows employers' comments on the individuals 
who had participated in the programs. 
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Participant 



characteristics 

Work skills when first 

repcartihg to, work 
Willingness to do a full 

day's work 
Match of; acquired skills 

to area skill shortages 
Match of acquired skills 

to employers' needs 
Ability to accomplish 

ass igned tasks 
Ability to work well with 

others 
Ready for the world of 

work . 
Attendance 

Motivation to do a good 

job V 
Interest in holding a 

permanent job 



Percent of employers (note a) 
Adequate : \ 
or-^etrte er B orderline — madeq^t^ 



40 


28 


8 


48 


8 


20 


40 


28 


4 


44 




12 


44 


12 


16 


64 


4 


8 


40 


16 - 


20 


36 


12 


24 


36 


16 


16 


36 


12 


20 


100 


because we 


deleted 



nonresponsive and no opiaion answers. ^ 

Data in the two previous tables provide some insight on 
employers' impressions of federally assisted employment and 
training programs. While the job retention rate for partic- 
ipants who were hired from these Jrograms was 22.3 percent, 
employers who commented rated participants' abilities and 
work as adequate or better much more frequently tban inadej!* 
quate. As the data indicate, however, employers were most 
critical o,f employee motivation, attendance, and interest 
in the job. % , 

.. f ■ 

- WhefPcompared to employers j*ho had hired from the pro- 
grams, we found that employers who had not hired from the 
programs .- 



usize and ii^number of ^ployees 



\ 



--were smaller in 
irv every catego 

— t^nd|^^^^^^ hire more walk-in applicants than from 
any other source of employees, 

—hired an average of 17 persons during a previous 
3«year period as compared/^to an average of 66 
persons fl)r those who htft^red from the programs. 
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^ --had geife^ not be eTT-contaerte d by j ob-developei 
dJ^;gla^^ specialists involved in federally 

t afiislsted employme and training programs, and 

—cited as the major reasons for not hiring from Fed 
eral prog^ams~no referrals by jprpgram agents and 
no applications from participants. 

It would appear that even with the proliferation of 
programs in Tidewater r job development efforts by these 
programs are being concentrated on the^large employers* 




CHAPTER 5 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

^-CONCLUSIONS 

■ . ■' ' jg. 
Congressional and fe^xecutive branch action is needed to 
.refprm the federally assisted employment and training net^ 
work. Categorical grant programs dominate the network. - 
Much of the proliferation of categorical programs is attrib- 
utable to the continuing growth in the number of small, 
narrowiy defined programs. Each has its own target groups 
and project design and requirts separate eligibility criteria 
and delivery mechanisms. - fF 

In the Tidewater, Virginia, area alone there were 44 . 
federally assisted employment -and training programs, tollec- 
tivelyr the 44 programs represent a network of special em- 
phasis program categories characterized by programs with 
similar goals and target groups and a maze. of funding and 
administrative channels. While our review was limited to 
federally assisted employment and training programs operat- 
ing in the Tidewater, Virginia, area, it is likely ^that the 
prob^ms noted exist in other metropolitan areas in the Na- 
tion because virtually all State and local governments re- 
ceive Federal funds to administer most of the employment and 
training programs that were identified in the Tidewater area. 

The Congress acted in 1973 to address the then complex 
network of federally assisted employment and training pro- 
grams funded under different' legislative authorities and 
aimed at different client groups. Its action culminated in 
the passage of CETA which streamlined, the Federal employment 
.and training network by consolidating many different national 
categorical employment and training programs. 

iir Over the years, however, additional categorical employ- 

ment aa^ training programs have been established. Through 
legisl^ion thfe Congress has enacted more categorical pro- 
grams ih an attempt to solve critical employment and train- 
ing problems, and through discretionary actions Federal and ' 
State agencies have funded numeirbus categorical progr-ams to 
help solye specific employment and training problems.- 

Most programs identified in the Tidewater area are a 
result of the funding discretion vested in Federal and State 
agencies. On balance, the variety of employment-related 
problems that exist may well demand some separate programs. 



"But; the number \f narrowly d'ef irned-progrBms i^nd th^ manner 
in whidh they are scattered across many Federal , State j and 
local agencies raise questions about the overall efficiency 
of the federally assisted employment and training effort* 
S,uch a piecemeal approach can sat'urate and blanket an area 
and still not produce optimum results.. • 

The frequently proposed solution to. the problems result- 
ing from a multiplicity of somewhat similar Federal assist- • 
ance programs is improved coordination of program planning 
and administration. The proliferation of; programs under- 
scores the need for coordination, but prij^tam agents in the :* 
Tidewater area apparently administered programs- without full . 
knowledge of what others were doing, i^e.-^ where they were 
putting their resources and to what extent specific neieds were 
.bein9 met. ^ Although some coordination was taking place, no 
Federal, State, or local organization was responsible gor 
coordinating the efforts of all 44 programs. The sheer number 
and variety of programs can be a major barrier to achieving 
the degree of coordination necessary. 

The proliferation of programs also makes it very diffir 
cult, if not impossible, to evaluate the overall Federal 
effort. Evaluations can be made but for practical reasons 
mus% generally be done on a program-by-pro^ram basis. In 
.fact no, one knows whether the overall results of Federal 
effort&^are effective in solving emplo^^nent and training 
problems. 

' CETA. remains the major Jpderal effort for providing^m- 
ploymeSt and training services and channels most feWrally 
assisted employment and training funds through one local 
admijiistering agency. IJevertheless, ther6 is a need to conr^ 
sider^ how the employment and training delivery system can 
be better organized to effectively deal with the problems 
noted. Program administrators need to first know what pro- 
grams^ are already in an area. This would allow more in- r\ 
formed decisions to be made concerning employment and train- 
ing needs', including the extent to which discretionary local 
programs should be established for the overall federally 
assisted effort. 

Improved coordination of program planning and adminis- 
eration would help. However, because of the high degree of 
coordination needed^ this must be viewed as a short-range 
objective. In odi(^ opinion , the key to significantly im- 
; proved program administration is fewer programs and a more 
^- sti?feamlined employment and training delivery system. 



OFFICE OF MAHAGEKENT AND BUDGET 

He recoma^nd that the Director, Office of Management 
and Budget, with the Assistance of the Secretary of Labor 
(11 explore alternatives to streamline the employment and 
traiilinq system, including consolidation of programs where . 
feiiible and (2) submit proposed legislation t6 the Congress 
£oir%rogra« consolidation where necessiary. 

Pending results on our first recommendation, we recom- 
mend thajt the Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
empliftsize to the Federal, State, and local agencies that 
admiftiBter employment and jg^Aining prc^rams, the need to 
codtdiMte the planning an? operation of all such Programs. 
The potential for more efficient services to the economically 
disadvantaged through coordinated efforts is obvious. 

RBCOMMEBDATIONS TO THE .CONGRESS 

He recomnfend that the Congress, on the basis of the ex- 
ecvJtive branch's proposals regarding program consolidation, 
«4Bend employment and tra irking f^islation to reduce the 
numher of separate prograuns* ^ 

-We alsd recommend that the Congress, in amending employ- 
ment and training legislation, ensure that appropriate organi,- 
zational arrangements ajre mandated to improve coordination 
and integration of federally assisted employment and training 
programs. • * 

AGENCY COMMENTS AMD OUR EVALUATION 

We solicited comments from.^MB, Labor, the governor's 
Manpower Services Council in Virginia, and the CETA Prime 
sponsor in the Tidewater area. THeir responses are included 
in appendixes VI through I\. 

0MB 's January iS, 1979, cojmients said our report serves 
usefully to reaffiqi that a sjliKantial number of special' 
purpose employm^ht and tvainiiXgftoqrams have been enacted 
which now constitute a comipleX^^t of programs for State and* 
local governmental eiftities to administer. OMB also said 
that the number of programs ancLthe apparent lack of coor* 
dination alone are dot sufficieWt to conclude that ineffici-, 
encies or wa«te exist. OMB indicated that they certainly may 
exist, yet the report fails to substantiate this conclusion. 
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We do not conclude that inefficiencies orl waste exist. 
Rather, we conclude that the number of narrow I'Jl defined 
programs and the way they are scattered across many Federal, 
State, and local agenciies raise questions about the overall 
efficiency of the federally assisted employment and training 
effort. Also/ we point out that no one knows whether the 
overall results of the Federal efforts are effective in solv- 
ing employiaent and training problems. Our conclusion is, 
therefore, consistent with the. thrust of what 0MB noted, that 
is, inefficiencies or waste certainly may exist. 

0MB said that, if this report clearly documented situa-V 
tions resulting in jnoney not beiS?.g spent wisely, planners and 
legislators could then focus on that problem. 0MB also said 
that overall, our findings and recommendations are too gener^ 
nature. ^ , 

We disagree. 0MB 's response fails to recognize that 1 
the problems associated with program proliferation are well 
documented. In addition to our own work, we cite studies to 
demonstrate additional and collaborating support. Also, we 
would like to point out that our review was not designed t<y 
prove. situations in which mon^y was not being spent wisely. , 
The primary objectives were to identify the federally as- 
sisted employment and' training effort in one Ireographic area 
and to determine wh^her there was a need fflyr executive and 
congressional actiorf to streamline the employment and train- 
ing system. ^ . 

Our report notes thit 44 fe^^rally assisted employment 
and training programs e"nsted~many with similar goals and 
"\^lrtually the same target populations. As we point out, this 
fragmentation originates in the programs' authorizing legis- 
lation and extends, through the delivery of services at the 
local level. Thus, opportunities exist to streamline the i 
administration of - the federally ^ssisted employmenjt and 
training network. One way to streamline this network would 
be to consolidate programs that have similar objectives into 
broader purpose programs, and we suggest several possible 
programs that could be consolidated ^ However;, OMB did not 
indicate a willingness to study the issue further. \ 

OMB stated ^at we CQuld use the youth area as an op- 
portunity for an indepth ^tudy of possible overlap and dup- 
lication which could -provia^lmely hard evidence and tRfe 



*basi» for concrete i:gcomm^^p3?\ons. , OHSyPointed out that 
the Congress hafe already A^f^ulaJted that recommendations 
are^equired from the exeau^t^ve branch on the io|^gration 



and coiisoiidation thr^%ew categoricaf" youth programs 
and otbar youth and broader training authorities. 

* It is true that the recently e^iirfed CETA Amendments of 
197S r«qulra the Secretary of Lajpifr to report to the Con- 
gress propoMls for integratio^nd consolidating thijee new. 
categbcic«l youth programs mS the new private sector ini- 
tiamv4|p program with the program established under title II 
of CEml naaely comprehensive epployment and training j-serv- 
iceatf^ We would llli to make it^clear that in recommeiiding 
kLthajfOMB HUkther «»ith Labor exploit alternatives to stream- ^ 
iWi'^^'f^^^y^^^^ training ^stem and submit pressed 
I#isla^ion t'o the Congress for program consolidation where 
nSessaty, we are calling for all tf^lbymenC and' training h 
pi§9raM8 to b^considered^-not simpiy ceftain CETA programs. 
O^rwise, we Wftuld merely be recoapendfhg a band-aid ^j^^; 
approach to the problem of prograa^prol iteration. 

Accordingly, we continue to believJ^thatnthe complex 
system of federally asslRted employrtent «tf»d training programs 
funded under different legislative authorities needs to be^ 

J examined. We believe furttier that the scattering of employ- 
nt and training programs across many Federal agencies calls 
tentioin to the need for OMB to provide overall guidance 
d leadterahip. OMB's oversight responsibility of Federal 
nagement efforts and Labor's experience in administering 
employment and training programs place both ir^ a unique posi- 
tion to explore, in addition to possible consolidation of pro- 
qrams, other alternatives" to streamline the employment and 
training system. Until such time that ways are studied to 
streamline the system^ we sacrifice the potential f|r sig- 
nificant improvements. Implement iTig our recommendation 
would help centralize management control and provide a bal- 
anced approach to employment and training problems, thus 
facilitating 'managers' evaluation of program results. 

* In commenting on our report, OMB also said that the lack 
of coordination results largely because no single authority 
has the statutory mandate to influence (he activities of other 
separately mandateis authorities. OMB did "otjbelieve that we,^ 
substantiated that program effectiveness and fif iciency would 
be improved by designating a lead authority. 



We did not attempt to substantiate such nor are we 
advocating that a single authority be designated through a 
statutory mandate to influence the activities of other 
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separately mandated'-Jiuthorities. We simply point out that 
while State Employrafht and Training Councils ape responsible 
for coordinating alt employment and training programs in a 
State, coordination is still left to ,^e uncertain powers of 
persuasion because Councils do not have authority to inter- 
vene in local prime sponsor systems or to enforce coordina- 
tion iith non-CETA program sponsors. Coordination alone is 
not the solution. ^It must be viewed as a short-range 
objective. As an /nterim action we do recommend that OMB 
'emphasize to Federal, State, and ;ocal agencies that admin- 
ister employment and training proOT|#ts, the need to coordi- 
nate the plinning and operation af^ll such programs. We 
make this recommendation because Vt will take time to study 
alternatives to streamline program administration and dratt 
proposed legislation. on program consolidation for congre?- 
siodltl consideration. 

OMB did not agree with our selection of the Tidewater, 
Virginia, area because it believes that the area^ is not 
homogeneous or socially integrated as the report implies. 
OMB said that the diversity of the standard metropolitan 
statistical area calls into question the interdependence/ 
interrelatedness of the array of programs identified, upon 
which the .need for coordination is premised. 

First, by definition the general concept of. a metro- 
politan area is one of an integrated economic and sopial uni^ 
with a%ecognized urban population nucleus of substantial 
size. VirtuallvJIll of the population of the Tidewater, 
Virginia, area..ip included in a designated standard .met»o- 
politan statistical area. Second, the main point of this • 
report is not the need for coordination but the need , to 
simplify a myriad of federally assisted employment and/ 
training programs. Finally, all local areas receive Ftederal 
assistance to operate most of the same types of employment 
and training programs that were identified in the Tidewater, 
Virginia, area. 

in its January 16, 1979, comments. Labor agreed to 
cooperate with any efforts that may result from our recom- 
mendation regarding exploring alternatives streamline 
the employment and training system. Labor noted that those 
efforts will, of course, have to be coordinated with other 
departments concerned with manpower programs. 

* Labor also said^that the report was well researched and 
documented. Labor commented further \hat^ »• 
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"With the major reorganization of 1973 which put / /. 
int6 effect the Comprehensive Employment and • , 
Training Act, it was anticipated that each juris- > 
. J diction would focus on those; programs that served 

itft special requirement^ and that many side-by- • 
aide efforts would be Miminated. ■.] 

M 

"In «t)ractJbe, many prime sponsors [generalTy 
• State or local governments] have made only * 
limited use of their discretion to weed out 
programs, consolidate, or effect greater: con- ^ \ 
trol over coordination of efforts in exi'stence. I 

ft; 

He fully agre^. Labor's comment tends to reinforce our 
findings oiTthis subject. 

Regarding our recommenda'tion to Submit proposed legisla-^ 
tion to the Congress for program consdlidation where neces- 
sary. Labor felt that, before acting On this recommendation, 
it would seem appropriate to wait to observe the effect of 
the new CETA amendmetyts which reemphasize, exp#nd, and 
strengthen coordirfation requirements. 

<t . 

We disagree. is true that the|n|w CETA amendments 

broaden program cO(Oir«aination«requiraineWl and reemphasize t^e 
importance of coordinating federally assisted employment and 
training proarams. The changes in the new legislation should 
encourage State Employment and Training Councils, ptime spon- 
sors, and*others to improve coordination. The fact remains, 
however, that while responsi-bility to coordinate all employ- 
meirb-and training, education, and related services rests with 

%tate Employment and Training Councils, they were not given 
specific authority intervene in local prime sponsor systems 
or to enforce coordination with non-CETA program sponsors. 

jEiven 4:he sheer number and variety of programs, effective 
coordination is still difficult at best. We believe that 
the key to significantly improved program administration is 
fewer programs and a more streamlined employment and training 
system. 

In its comments, Lat)or also noted agency actions ini- 
timmd and planned regarding a new training program on labor 
matket information and CETA planning. These actions, if ef- 
fectively implemented and carried out, should help to> improve 
planning for federally assisted employment and training ef- 
forts. Labor noted further that a redesign of CETA's informa- 
tion ^stem, to become effective in fiscal year 1980, is also 
plann#. This action, however, is confined to CETA pro- 
grams 4" Therefore, the r^l^ for adequate data to evaluate 



federally ^^^sJ.ated «employm and training efjfort will 
cciitrinjL^ to -be % prot^em. Until all employment /and training 
[:JP^Pgi^ip in the aggregate^jfelife performance 

^r^prpvlmentfB tha ail employment and training programs yield 
will.^t be determinable. t 

Vitgifiia^S January A, 1979, comments concurred with the 
/^siC^ findings of our atudy but shared Labor's view regarding ^ 
allowing time i^r the new CETA amendments on coordination to 
demonstrate their effectiveness before making recommendations 
to the Congress for changes in Federal statutes. Our response 
to, Labor also applies to tj^e State's comment. 

Virginia also commente4^that coikrdination at the ^tate 
and local level has been a major areaTof emphasis and will, 
c|Ontinue to be so in the futui^. It said^ however/* that tie 
success or failure of the locaX coordination syst^ must rest 
with the prime sponsor. We do not fully agree. Planning at 
the local level also has vertical aspects because certain em- 
ployment and training pcjsi^rams are funded and/or "delivered 
by Federal and State agencies. Therefore, the vertical* as- 
pects of planning and hence coordination require both Federal 
and State agency involvement in concert with local agencies. 
We believe that local agencies cannot be expected ta achieve 
coordination when it is lacking or limited at the Federal or 
State level. ^ 

The Southeastern Tidewater Area Manpower Authority, 
the local CETA prime sponsor, also provided comments by 
letter^dated December 18, 1978. These comments have been 
recognized in the report, where appropriate. 



/ 
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pPARISON (tf UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS FOR THE NATION AND 
THE TIDEWATER STANDARD METROPOUTAN STATISTICAL ^EA FROM ip77 (note a) 

I \ 1 \ \ 




Si The standard inetropolitan statistical area consists of 
theVlrginiacitiesof Norfolk, Virginia Beach, 
Portsnrauth, Chesapeake, and Suffolk and the North 
Carolina county of Currituck. Data is not seasonally 
adjusted. 



National rate 

Average annual nitlonal unemployment 
Tidewater standard metropoliun stitlttical area 
Average annual unemployment in the Tidewater 
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JAN 15 1378 , 



Mr V/ Allen R. 



Voas jf. 
Director ^ ' . 

Geneiral Government' Division 
General Acooimting Office 
Washington, D.C. . 205^^8 



Dear Mr. Voss: 




in reply/to^your lettei^ of November 6, 1978 to 
Intyre wherein you request tne 0MB to comment on . 
t repo^rt entitled "FederallyyAssisted Employment^ 
ing:/ NcQj^ to Simplify, a ^^^yid c\f Programs." ' 
iatfed the" opportunity to review tbii. report . ^ 
are coronlentsi offered for youf^) consideration. . 



•Firsts, 
held u^ 
of 'spe 
which 
and local^ 
however. 




r 



rt j^rves usefully to reaffirm a generally 
inq'tl^at ^here has been «a substantial number 
bise employment anoN training programs enacted, 
itujte' a cdapI^BiTset of programs for State 
rnmental entitles to adiftinfster^. We believe, 
the number of programs and the appa;:ent)lack 



^ of coordinationr py itself is not sufficie^nt to draw the 
' * condusipxi'-t'hfat inef f iciencies Qr wa^^e exi-st. They cer- 
tainly may, yet.*the report failB^to sub^antiate this ' 
conclusiQn. Perhaps, for example, if .this report cleably/ 
documented situations resuTtfing in^ money not being speitV^^ 
wisely,* planers and legislators iiould %hen focus pn titat 
problem.* Overall, the findings a^d reco'itmiendationte ' 
too fiiieneral nature ^ ^ « ^> 



ajar 



Second, lack of c^oozulii\ation In tJ^s area re'sults^ largely 
because no single authority hasMche^ statutory mzmdate to 
influence the adtivities of sPthiK. separately mandated 
authorities. If it wer^ substantiated that jpvoqvam 
' ef f ectiyl^ness and eff ic>iency ybuld be improved by desig-^ 
y natirig a lead authority, corrective legis^tiion could be 
V^roposed.X The report does not make the j4^^P9 nor does i*^ 
oltrer^cJLea:gv 9^ to judg^ whicHv program author^ 
ty^^shbibLi h«^ superseding authority. if thi^t^jwere appr^p^ate 
In the near there are circumstances where specif fc needs 
of /overfldir'- .^.^^^^> .--..^ 



sportance may ^dicta^^e categorica*l measure?* 

For elianfl^le, four new categorical^outh prograj^s were begun 
in 1977 in response to immedrkttf Concerns about/ youth * 



r . 



EKLC 



4 ^ 
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unemployment • Authorization for, threte of^^hem eAfre in 
1980/ Congress has^already stipulated that recoiranendations 
are*>required fr6m the Executive >pranch on ' integration and 
donsblidation of these and other youth ajid broader training 
authorities \prior to consideration of reauthorization. GAO 
coul,<J.use the youth area as an ppporttmity for an in-depth 
study of possible overlap fipid duplicati/bn. This could pro- 
Vide .timely hard evidence and* the basis for concrete , 
recommendations that is lackiits. in ^the current report. 

With respfect to study methodology^ we recognize the resource 
an<} time benefit of targe\:iir^an inquiry in ope representa- 
tive metropolitan area of the U,S, Howfever, the area 
selected for the stuay (Tidewater Planning Region) is not 
homogeneous' or socially integrated as the.*report implies, ^ 
It^reflects an array of settlement patterns, diverse econo-, 
mit activity, large geographic area and dispersed population 
concentrations. Theses factors , call intb question the 
interdep^ndenoe/interrelatedness of the array bf programs 
ident;ified irt^he report, upon which, the need fan coordina- 
tion Is ^premised. In this connection it^.may be bonefici^al 
to examine more than one metropolitan area and fp^us on a 
universe of programs already identified as carmpeting, ^^e ' 
believe this will strengthen apy case *for revision of : 
programs ip this area in contr^ist to a study which selects 
a ,SMSA whi)^-is as diverse as the -Tidewater aj;e«L. ' 



• [See GAO note,] » v • > 

>■ • : ■ ■ , ■ ■■■ . , '.■ • 

^ If you or yo*ir r'epreseM:'Sitive would like to discuss our 
Q views further, please feel free to contact iO^mas Hadd, 
• Intergovernmental \Relations Division , (395i«156\) 

o Thank you again for the oppor^'Auiity to comment on the • , 
draft rep'oft. ' - " 



Sincerely, 




Deputy Di reenter 



GAO note: Deleted comment refers to material contained in 

• \ the proposed report which has been deleted in 
• the final . report . 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR \ 

OFFieC OrTHf flCHCTAHV 
^ASHINOJON 



JAN 16 1979 



Itx. Gregory J. Ahart > 

Director r Human Rei^urces Division L/ 

vOhited States Qeneraa Accpiinting Office 
t^asKington, iJ.Cf; 20548 . . ~ 

Dear Mr^^ Ahajft: ; ^ , ^ ^ 

raft GAG report^' Federaily Assfsted Employr- 
nuint And Training ; Need^ to Simplify a Myriad of > 
ProAriuns is well researched and documented > Its 
conolusions with respect to the ' substantial num- 
ber /of EiTOp.oyment and, Training Administration 
programs mtren%ly in ^xiprence ar^ veli^, as is 
the observation t[hat they involved a consider^le 
number of Federal* Got^)^6nt* Departments and 
Agencies. The Department of Labor notes the rusc-^ 
omiQend»tion to the 0MB to "explore altematiivee 
to streaunline the employmWt emd training ^^stem, 
iri^uding consolidation of programs wh^re feasi- » 
ble^with the asslstanyi5e of the Secretary of 
L^Dor^*! The Secret^gry will cooperate^lth any^ ^. 
^ert^orts tha,t may result from thid^'recommendation. 

will, of course » have to be coordinated with \ 
kDepartmentf concerned with manpower p^o-. 
grama A As indicated in the report ^ implementation 
of the Wdondj recommendation-*^ to "submit proposed 
legislation to the Congress for program ocn^oli- 
I dation where necessary" — would have to .depend 
oh the mitcome of' the filrst effort. It wbuld^al- 
SQ 'seeni/ appropriate to allow time to observe the 
effect /of the' new Conqprehensive Employment and * ^ 
T]^a^ning Aqjb (CETA) amendments before acting on 
f ^..this ridcomiQendation. 

The Department would like tp raise the foll6wing 
additional ^ints with respect to the etboVe • The 
GAP Report: accurately traced the tfistozy^ji^man*^ 
power .programs,' a history which ^ closesHfinked 
to the social ami ecdnomic changes that- have oc- 
cui:re0 in Oils country since 1962. Comprehensive, 
tightly structured and controlled Federal programs 
of the early -days* gradually \gave way (jto those that 
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• , y \' ' ■ . \: r 

. ^ere abl^ to ijesj^n^rl^ to pMticijXar v 

;rfeed6 resulting from clfeui.ging conditions ox: ^om an, I 
increasing ^warertesB of 'existing needs. But, as a - y 
\ result, the niimber of programs proliferated. With 
'the major i?eqrganiization of 1973 vrfiich put into, ef-v 
feet the Compri^hendive pmplbyroent amd ' Traitiing Act, 
it was anticipated that each jurisdiction "would 
' focus on thoqfi programs that served its special re^ 
quirements ^ind'that mai^^ efforts wotild 

be eliminated. / 

• Irf pra^icer manyjprime sponsors have made only lim- 

- ited use of their discretion to weed/out programs, 
consolidate ./or effe'ct-^rea|^r control over coordi- 

' nation of erftnrts- in exiiBtencfe;* As a result, .the 

provisiohs^ for coordination originally incorporated 
. in CETA/ Sections , 10 3, 404 and 105 were- reemphasi zed, 
l^e^qpcuided and strengthened xirider the 1978 amendments. 

In 4citition; other actions have, been initiated since 
?r: .the time'of thie GAO investigation which^should ame- 

liofate some qf the conditions , referenced to i^i-the^ ^ 
^ report. Thu^, in rlhe with ETA's desire to estab- ^ 
lish guidelin|5S which may be tjsed by prime sponsors, 
in developing and utilizing labor Tmarket- informa- 
tion, th6 Department ^ts dd^elixpid and *ield tested 
a new trainihg j>rpgram on LcU^orf Market Information ^ 
) and CETA planning. . Over thfe neSct year, close to 
' ' 1,000 planners on staffs of the .460 prime sponsors. 
^ , will attend a 4 -day course*^ coordinated by ETA's 
' Regibnal Qffi , , , * ' / ^ 

- . ■ ., ."" . ^ - ■ ' ' ■ . " ' 

A redesign of , the CETA information system, to become 
effective FY 1980, is also plamied. it will take ♦ 
into .^account reporting chcmgefe piapdated by the CETA' 
amendments, including items dealing with, program 
effectiveness as well , as other chcmges necessary for 
pfograiri management purposesf. 

We appreciate the opportunity to have revie^d this 
report. 

r 

Sincerely, 

R. C. DeMarco . > ^ 
Inspector general-Acting ^ 

• Enclosure. • ^ , 
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COMUONWEALTH of VtRQWIA 

CijffthiGiwemar • , ' ■ 



ft. 



^!!!m!!SGi ^ mM4Hm,,fm^ . RUhmmid 23219 V • 

. ' ! * Januatty 4, 1979 > * v 

Mr, GSnagbry J. Ahart, Direct . * ' ' ' \- 

y.° «• Qaneral Acxrwntlng Office ^ * 
anan IteQuroBs Divisim >^ 
441 6 strwt, N.W. ' /^ , . 

^WWilngtaii, DC 20548 ^ ^ 

Dear Mr, AhaH; . . • 

■ ■• . ■ - ' . ' * 

training ptris^am. in the SbufcheBstein TideMiter HonpoHer AuOxarity 
.tt aa. laii le I ooncurwith the basis fifidiMa, of tiie stu^, it voaH 
iLF^SS^J^,J^r^^ oondgpdflns on ptogiwn. owrdination fxm 
«» P^««»K BtaJy. Hie jJBoently enacted OSm Jtaentehts of 1978 
* ***2?f «i»tiBitially ijxzeaae the oootdinatiwB tespc^ibilitifis , 
• 2Li2 t^>*to anfeliotate the jtEoblem with Nationally 

nwa^^Em progranB in local af»as. Likewiise, the establislront 
- , - - 2L*,?7^ Oouicil under Title VII, of the CEm Aneniients 

■BouM ipsure a.iaetter intagratlon of en|>lpyinent and tadning progza& 
■ 1?, *"SLP^7«t« ni?r»fote, it would be nore apprcpilatrjr' 

• ^ the nnr syetm an-o|«ictmity tcJ denonsiaate its^fectivenMs - 
' ' Satute *o *^ Qsn^rtsd on diangiM ija jfederai, 

. ^ OoOTdiniticn at^'the State/a^^I^ocal. level has'been a major ^ of^ 
^ «lihaai^th.Our ^qouncir and Will oontin»|B4to be' ad in the future. 

V ■ 




iJlttie zefam of ecne of th^ prcblens jou described in your study 

^ o«eralt.abiUty to provide asdis- 
ttnoe in^tte develt^nent of coordination at "the local level is limited' 
S4?I?!!fS^^?*' ^ ««i Ptaff availability>>ae ultintate success or 
ttjto of the local ooordiuative system mMt Jftst with the prime 



- If I oan be Of further assistanae please' contact xcb. 
• \ , 'A Sinoerely, 




ERIC 



ERIC 
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' • . GOVERNOR' S- MANPCWER SERVllCES C&}NClC; , . ' 



^ - POLICT STATEMENT 79'01 



/• ' , Section 107(b) C2) , Comprehensive ESnployraenfc and *Tra 

II* Purpose: - • ^ ^ • v ^ 

V ^ ^ To pjrbyfde ^policies and pro2^edures to be used in the ^^coor^j 
nation of^'^oh (jevelopment do^vltles. 

Ill- Background; 



es. 



a. The cited reference requires t|i^ Co\incll ^o make recom- • 
*v mendations to .-prime sponsors ahd. State agehciT^s on vays' ]f' 

' . • to improve the effectiveness of empl-oyment and traiii- 
. ' ' Ijig iiro^r^m^ or -^eWlcei^. * \ 

^b. . In many Instances » em^pyers have expressed conXe'rn over \ 

^ ^ 0 . the large number of J od; developers from State agencies, ^ ' 

* contractors, of .prime SRbnsors, and ^others^that c^[!f^^ ^ 

^ .1 / ujljonjtjieid-^bout' job openings. This unfortunate ^i%aatlon . . • 

V fi^equently results In a refusal on the part emplbyers * _ , »; 
to dea? with any job developer and works to the ^ettiV^ ^ 

. V: ment of the icllent. * . . 

IV. ' policy: ■r''-^ ': ^'. ' : ' V'"'-:'^ 

St^te agencies ^nd programs with a4 job development component \j ' 
md prime sponsors will contact t^ie Virgitiia Emplojrn^nt Com- 
mission (V^) for the purpose of developing a local plan o^ . ' 
action for" the^xpbrdination of job jle^elopmeji^t where one^ does 
is* agreemeaiT^y' include butx^S hot /limjt^ to 




the establishment of a central elearl^ighobse for job dwelop-^ 
n^t activities and^the establishment of a joint' employer- 
Job development working group to facilitate 'coordination with 
«the business community. • ■ ^ ' " * . . 

- The VEC ifill be^de8lgnate4 as the\lead agency tq coor^tnate 
. Job development activities In the Uocal area. - 

X' . ' • . . . .. . * ■ A' * 

: V 



^' ■ ' * . • v.. n ' - .... 
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.soi^tIbbastern 'rroifwAii^ area 

ICANPOWro AUTHORITY 



v 



^ tecMber 18, 1978 



Mr. Gragory J. Muurt ^ 
Director 

U. S. G«Mr«l' Accounting Office ^ ^ 

MtMn toaourcM Division < Y ' ft ( 

llashington, 0. C. 20548 ' 1 

tear Mr. Ahart: 



PlMae find enclosed coiMnt« on th« draft raport of tha Fedaraliy Assisted \ 
MployMnt and Training KjJ»ed-rb Siaplify Myriad of Proyrans. > 




Marcallus C. Haath, XIX ^ 
Cxacutiva Diractor* 



MCHifla 
Enclosure 



CiTitS or ateSA9mAct.raAM«i.tM.»oa^ei.«:>PO«rtMourM.Mrr^ic • viaeiniA siacm amo coMMTittor iSLt or womt^ 

A«e tOMTMAM^roa 
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9mtm 111 \ XMd to clarify the retenmce to localr addLnlttrAtlon 

^ ^ M iMivlng Moountod for two-^thlrds of tho t^mntr'tom 

■illion but only havlxm «teliil9tr«tlv« rMpon^lblllty 
; for five progrno* Tho ototoMnt m It nov stands 
• 4 ooiroroly «lsroproMnftii local CRA atelntstratlcyi. 

Fot^ V ^ rosalts of the eurvvy of etaployoos shottI<#)^ 

•pocifled as fra« those eaployer^ surveyed. 

^ The -job retention rate Is not representativ e of prograi 

acccaplishawnts %#hen used without an indlcaCI2Rro€L^ 
formr CKTA participants still eaployad although not 
with the Sfl^loyer of original placesMnt. The result 
as stated ignores the realities of labor suirket behavior. 

Page 17 The chart is technically accurate r however » it does not 

show ddordlnation which does exist s^ciflcally betmen 
the local priw sponsor and the GKS<ron four percent (4%)^ 
funded prd^rams. That sane deficiency exists in the 
narrative body of the report. ^ 

Fasf 34 » Parasrap)! 4 E^loyers will respond to a questionnaire based logically 

upon ifhat they know. It aus^ bear sons credibility to 
^ realize that CBTA clients do not mar labels and would 

be difficult to identify who cane froei CB^ and who did 
' - not. I suspect the enployer response n norW indicative 

of employer participation In private sector OOT and hires 
from that program. 

Page 39-*40 - This section oPt program coordination is a bit too 

simplistic. The problem stems from legislated delivery 
systems that may or may not intermingle at the level of 
implementation. The need to coordiSiate 4* not In response 
to program prolifej»ition per se, but in response to ; 
service delivery sth^tures that should be most useable * 
tQ the targeted clien^. If legislation is freight full 
of compromise and ^nad^qxaate planning then so %^ill the 
end product be. Speci^c iftiKages with specific purposes 
and supported by the federal agencies involved with 
implementation should bi^ the path toward resolutidn- 



\ 



GAO note: Page references to the draft report were changed 
to correspond to page numbers in th^final report, 

(20593) 
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Single copies of GAO reports ere available 
free of charge. Requests (except by Men>|Mn 
of Congress) for additional quantities #iould 
' be accompanied by payment of $1.00 per 
copy. 

t 

Requnts for single copies (without charge) 
should be sent tos# 



Requests for multiple copiel should be sent 
with ^ecks or money orders to: ^ 

U^. General Accounting Office 
Distribution Section 
P.O. Box 1020 1 
' Washington, DC 20013 

Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the U.S. General Accounting Of- 
fice. NOTE: Stantps or Superintendent of 
Documents coupons will not be aoceptedL 



PLEASE DO NOT SEND CASH 



To expedite filling your order, use the re* 
port number and date in the lower right 
comer of the front cover. 



GAO reports are now available on micro- 
fiche. If such copies will meet your needs, 
be sure to specify that you wwi| microfiche 
copies. * j< 




U.S. General Accounting Offke 
Distribution Section, Room 1518 
441 G Street, NW. 
Washington, DC 20648 
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